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op ship between CARE-India and the ICDS program, and was designed to 
address child health and nutrition at scale, with the stated impact objectives of helping reduce malnutrition and mortality 
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The RACHNA program of CARE India included two USAID-supported projects: the 
second phase of Integrated Nutrition and Health Project (INHP-II), which focused 
on child health and nutrition, and the Chayan Project, which supported interventions 
for promoting birth spacing and the prevention of transmission of HIV/AIDS among 
groups at high risk. INHP-II, built upon the lessons and experiences of the first 
phase, was implemented in 747 Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
blocks’ in 78 districts across nine states? from October 2001 to December 2006 

to complement the maternal and child health and nutrition (MCHN) efforts of the 
ICDS and the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare (MoHFW) programs. To achieve 
its goal of “sustainable improvements in the nutrition and health status of seven 
million women and children”, INHP-II adopted a two-track approach — supporting 
service providers to improve the quality and coverage of MCHN services and systems 
and engaging communities to support better infant feeding and Caring practices 
and sustain activities for improved maternal and child health and survival. The 
implementation was facilitated by small program teams of CARE, located at the 
district, state and national levels, and working closely with the functionaries of 
the ICDS program and the programs of the MoHFW, and with a range of partners, 
including local NGOs and Community-Based Organizations (CBOs). The main 
strategies were strengthening of existing systems, behavior change communication 
and capacity building. A detailed description of the program can be found in Paper 1: 
Program Descnption in this series. 


This paper describes how the RACHNA program, mainly INHP-II, engaged the ICDS 
and RCH programs, with what results, and what lessons were learnt along the way. 
The paper begins with an overview of the existing public health systems in India, 
the policy and program environment, and a brief description of the levels at which 
INHP-II engaged these systems. It then traces the evolution of this engagement, 
and presents results and lessons that should be of use to other similar efforts, and 
to the public health systems themselves.? 


The programs of the MoHFW and the ICDS have, between them, the largest 
outreach public health services in the country. Under the RCH program, at least 
in rural areas, for every three to five thousand people in rural areas, there is one 
pair’ of multipurpose health workers (MPHW), male and female, backed up by a 
network of Primary Health Centers. Recently, the Accredited Social Health Activist 
(ASHA) cadre of volunteers has been introduced in many states under National 
Rural Health Mission (NRHM). By design, there is one Anganwadi worker (AWW) 
for every one thousand people under the ICDS program, which is moving towards 
universal coverage in the country. Apart from these massive structures, however, 


1A block is an administrative sub-unit of a district, having a population of around 100,000, and often larger. An ICDS block is 
usually identical to the administrative block, and comprises about 100 Anganwadi Centers (AWC). Not all blocks in a district and 
not all villages and hamlets within a block may be served by the ICDS program. INHP-II was designed to be implemented only 
in ICDS-served blocks, but did not necessarily cover all ICDS blocks in the districts where it was implemented. 

2 These include Andhra Pradesh (AP), Bihar (BI), Chhattisgarh (CG), Jharkhand (JH), Madhya Pradesh (MP), Orissa (OR), 
Rajasthan (RJ), Uttar Pradesh (UP) and West Bengal (WB). Since the program was implemented in Bihar only from late 2004 

onwards, results presented are only from the other eight states. 

This paper uses the term “systems” synonymously with the ICDS program and the programs of the MoHFW, as well as with the 

various components within these programs that represent systems such as those related to training, information, etc. 

The MPHW-Female is also called the Auxiliary Nurse Midwife (ANM). There is a proposal to have two ANM per 3000-5000 
according to current NRHM guidelines in the EAG states 
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The policy and program 
background and 
environment of INHP-II 


there are limited options to take outreach health interventions to large — 

The private sector is seemingly popular and extensive in its reach, but a fo 
mostly curative services. Currently, it cannot be relied upon to proactive y provi 
preventive health services to the most disadvantaged, and incentive-driven 
models are yet to demonstrate viability for this purpose. The non-profit NGO 


sector has limited reach. 


INHP-II recognized that the fastest way to get effective interventions to scale in 
a potentially sustainable manner was to engage with the existing public health 
systems, while simultaneously enhancing capacities of communities to demand 
services and to learn to sustain change. Chayan tried to find complementary 
methods such as social marketing, to support the efforts of national programs to 
strengthen reproductive health services. In this manner, both worked with two 
main national programs involved in providing public nutrition and health services: 


ICDS and RCH. 


Of the two programs, ICDS then (prior to the introduction of ASHA, at the beginning 
of INHP-II) had the more intensive outreach: its village-based AWWs provided a 
better family-to-service-provider ratio and greater proximity to the community. 

Also, for CARE, ICDS was a more natural partner, with close working relationships 
going back many decades to virtually the inception of the ICDS program, the then 
Department of Women and Child Development being CARE-India’s point of reference 
to the Government of India (GoI). Actual MCHN services and supplies, however, 
came from the RCH program, with which CARE developed a closer partnership during 
the course of RACHNA. Engaging the ICDS and RCH programs to reach the vulnerable 
more effectively was one of the two sub-objectives of INHP and of RACHNA, and is 
likely to remain a key goal of CARE-India in the long term. 


The National Nutrition Policy (1993), the National Plan for Nutrition (1995) 

and the National Population Policy (2000) provided the policy backdrop for the 
design of INHP-II. The National Health Policy (2002) was a major policy initiative 
that happened early in the life of INHP-II. All of these also formed the policy 
base for Chayan. The nation-wide ICDS and RCH-I programs provided the main 
implementation platform. In addition, the World Bank assisted ICDS-III 
(1999-2004) operated in a number of states in which INHP-II chose to work, and 
the planning for ICDS-IV began during this period. The Udisha initiative 
(1999-2004) for improving training within ICDS was established before INHP-II 
began, but was contemporaneous for a large part of its operational period. RCH-I 
ended midway through INHP-II, and RCH-II and NRHM were launched in 2005 and 
became operational on the ground about a year later, as INHP-II was coming to 

a close. An extensive multi-stakeholder EPI (Expanded Program of Immunization) 
review of the National Immunization Program was conducted in 2005, in which 
CARE participated, and its recommendations fed into a comprehensive National 
Immunization Plan. The Eleventh Five-Year Plan of the Gol was on the anvil 
during the latter part of INHP-II and Chayan projects, and CARE contributed to its 
formulation. Several RACHNA program states formulated their nutrition policies 
during this period, with the close participation of CARE. Thus, for much of the 
period between 2001 and 2006, INHP-II and Chayan dealt with ICDS and RCH-I 
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programs, and had opportunities to engage with a number of important policy and 
program initiatives that are likely to shape the larger public health and nutrition 
programs of the next decade, especially those related to women and children. To 

a large extent, such policy contributions from CARE were informed by the lessons 
learnt while assisting the ICDS and RCH programs. These lessons are the main 
focus of this paper. 


Boxes 10.1 and 10.2 provide outlines of the ICDS and RCH programs, for readers 
who are not familiar with these. 


Box 10.1: The ICDS Program 


The Integrated Child Development Services Program 


The Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) Scheme was launched on October 2, 1975, the birth anniversary 
of the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, in pursuance of the National Policy for Children formulated in 1974. 
Beginning with 33 blocks on a pilot basis, the ICDS over the last three decades has expanded significantly, with a 
network of 5,959 projects. ICDS is the world’s largest community based outreach program for women and children. 
By the end of the second year of the Eleventh Five-Year Plan (2007-2012), about 6,291 projects are expected to be 
operationalized in the country. 


The ICDS program has reached a stage where it has become essential to harmonize its expansion and its content 
enrichment in order to accelerate the achievement of its core objectives. Prevention and management of malnutrition, 
poor maternal and adolescent nutrition, gender inequity, lack of quality nutrition and health education, lack of proper 
pre-school education and inadequate engagement of the community in development programs are some of the aspects 
that continue to pose a big challenge to the government and other agencies working in the field of health and nutrition. 


In the face of these challenges, the need for a paradigm shift in the ICDS program implementation was felt by 
the MWCD, and was articulated in the form of a proposed Revised Implementation Framework for ICDS during the 
Eleventh Five-Year Plan (2007-2012). With the experiences gained over three decades if implementation, the 
proposed revised implementation framework aims to synchronize the evolved needs of the program. It proposes 

to hasten universalization of the program with quality by intensifying efforts to reduce high malnutrition, infant 
mortality rate and improve early childhood education. It aims to achieve these objectives within a normative 
timeframe through an intensive ‘Mission Mode’ of implementation, as against the present ‘Program Mode’. 
Accordingly, with a set of guiding principles, the MWCD has initiated a consultative process to develop the revised 
implementation framework for ICDS. 


Program Participants: The principal participants of the ICDS scheme are: children below six years, expectant and 
nursing mothers, adolescent girls and women in the age group of 15 to 45 years. 


Outreach’: Poised for universal coverage with quality, ICDS reaches out to 13.2 million expectant and nursing mothers 
and about 63 million children (under six years of age) of the disadvantaged groups through a network of over 946,000 
village level Anganwadi Centers (AWCs) set up at the community level across 5,959 development blocks and urban 
slums. Of these 30.5 million children (aged three to six years) participate in centre-based pre-school activities. 


Package of Services: (a) Supplementary nutrition, (b) Non-formal pre-school education, (c) Immunization, (d) Health 
Check-up, (e) Referral services, and (f) Nutrition and Health Education. These services are rendered at the AWC through a 
grassroots local worker called the Anganwadi Worker (AWW), usually a literate woman belonging to the same village. 


ICDS Program Functionaries: The ICDS team consists of the AWWs, Supervisors (one for about 20-25 AWCs at the 
cluster level) and Child Development Project Officers (one for each project). 


“Source: Ministry of Women and Child Development, Gol Status Report of the ICDS as on September 30, 2007. 
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BOX 10.2: The RCH Program and NRHM 


RCH) Program 
Reproductive and Child Health ( . 
a visioned in the Millennium Development Goals, the National 


Plan, the National Health Policy 2002 and Vision 2020 India, 


‘a proaram. The RCH-II supports the paradigm shift in 
Af a _ co aaa shore songs! 6 pro-poor focus. With an expected outlay of about 
= te _ a incorporated new approach to population and development issues which emerged at 
Ee pcsnce on Population and Development held at Cairo in 1994 and _ the spine 
during the Phase-I project implementation. The key features of the program are adoption o sector wide app 
decentralization, flexible programming, capacity building at all levels, performance based funding. convergence ; 
both inter-sectoral as well as intra-sectoral levels, clear results framework, equity, gender, synergies with the other 
ongoing programs (HIV/AIDS and ICDS etc.), and promotion of behavioral change communication 


With the vision to bring about outcomes as en 
Population Policy (2000), the Gol’s Tenth Five-Year 


The National Rural Health Mission (NRHM) 

Recognizing the importance of health in the process of economic and social development and improving the quality 
of life of the citizens, the Gol launched the National Rural Health Mission (2005-2012) for providing integrated 
comprehensive Primary Healthcare Services, especially to the poor and vulnerable sections of the society. With an 
outlay of $14 billion, the goal of the Mission is to improve the availability of and access to quality heath care by 
people, especially for those residing in rural areas, the poor, women and children. 


The Mission is being implemented throughout the country with focus on the 18 states, including eight Empowered 
Action Group States (Bihar, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttaranchal, Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan), eight North Eastern States, Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. 


The Mission aims to undertake architectural correction of the Health System to enable it to effectively handle the 
increased allocation of Public Health. It also aims to bridge the rural healthcare through increased community 
ownership, decentralization of the program to the district level, inter-sectoral convergence (sanitation and hygiene, 
nutrition, and safe drinking water through a district plan) for health and improved health care. The Mission aims 

to achieve the goal of the National Population Policy and the National Health Policy through improved access to 
affordable, accountable and reliable Primary Health Services. 


The NRHM has a provision of a female Accredited Social Health Activist (ASHA) in each village. ASHA is envisaged 

as the trained woman community health volunteer, who will reinforce community action for universal immunization, 
safe delivery, newborn care, prevention of water borne and communicable diseases, improved nutrition and promotion 
of household toilets. She will inform, interact, mobilize and facilitate improved access to preventive and promotive 
health care, and also provide basic curative care through her Drug Kit. 


With a commitment to reduce maternal and infant mortality and provide universal access to public health service, the 
second phase of RCH (RCH-II) is a critical component of the NRHM. 


A third system, beyond the ministries which are mandated to provide services, but 
with potential to considerably influence these public health programs and policies 
is the Panchayati Raj. RACHNA attempted to find ways to engage institutions and 
local bodies within the Panchayati Raj, to tap this potential, especially in states 


’ Panchayat: literally, “governed by five (wise elders)”, a traditional mechanism of local governance in South Asia. Panchayati Raj 
's the system of local self-governance, now enshrined in the constitution of India since 1992. States now have a 2-tier or 3-tier 
system of representative governance, the most peripheral tier being the gram panchayat (village panchayat) 
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such as West Bengal and Chhattisgarh, where these bodies were active 
For a number of reasons, the depth of involvement of this System in public health 
issues is limited, and RACHNA’s attempts to engage it in such matters has borne 


limited results. A detailed discussion of these experiences is howev 


scope of this paper. er, beyond the 


The structure and The state-wise extent of coverage under INHP-II is presented in Table 10.1 
coverage of INHP-II As shown, of the total ICDS blocks in RACHNA-assisted districts, a variable 
proportion was directly covered by the project, ranging from less than half 
the ICDS blocks in the nine project districts of West Bengal, to all the ICDS 
blocks in the three project districts of Madhya Pradesh. Other states with near- 
universal coverage in the districts were Orissa and Rajasthan. Overall, 711 blocks, 
constituting about 73 percent of the ICDS blocks in the 75 project districts 
in eight states were directly influenced by project interventions. In all, over 
95,000 AWC were covered. These AWCs and blocks constitute the universe for all 
direct programmatic interventions as well as the baseline and endline project 
assessments.° As described elsewhere’, the blocks and districts in which 
INHP-II was implemented were determined by a number of factors, including need, 
as indicated by nutrition and health indicators, and historical and geographic 
continuity and contiguity. 


The estimated population of the 711 ICDS blocks covered by INHP-II in 2006 was 
well in excess of 100 million, although it is difficult to get close estimates, since 
there are irreconcilable differences between the boundaries of blocks for which 


Table 10.1: Extent of reach of RACHNA in the program states during INHP-II 


Districts ‘ ICDS-covered Blocks 


Total in the state Covered by Total ICDS Blocks Percent coverage 
RACHNA operational ICDS | covered by RACHNA | by RACHNA of ICDS 
program blocks in RACHNA- blocks in RACHNA 

assisted districts districts 


ae 
ee ae ee ca | 
4 


pee ee 


, : : ; in late 2004. 
6 This excludes 36 blocks in three districts in Bihar, where, as mentioned earlier, program interventions began only in 


’ Paper 2: Methods Used for Assessments Paper 1: Program Description 
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estimates are available and the ICDS blocks that the project covered. The 
ne lation of these 75 districts was estimated to be over 170 million in 
a pit — from the 2001 census. The total population of all eight states, 
seta ie was implemented, is about half the total population of the country. 


Since blocks are administered from the district for all programs, some influence 
of the project must have been felt in the remaining blocks of these districts, an 


even state-wide in these eight states, but this was not assessed. 


The manner in which the INHP-IT program structure complemented the structure 
of the ICDS and RCH programs at multiple levels, from the sub-district to 

the national is illustrated in Figure 10.1. Not shown in the figure, it also 
complemented a similar structure of the Panchayati Raj. 


Figure 10.1; Relationship of CARE/RACHNA organizational structure to key government programs 


| CARE/RACHNA : 

Level P Panchayati Raj Health (rural) 
(Pepusation covers J Ee eae ee = : 

| wny | 


Ministry Ministry, Directorate 


National Program 
Management Team 


Ministry 


State Program 
Management Team 
(State Program Manager, 
2-3 Regional Managers) 


District Team (3 officers 
for INHP and 2 for 
Chayan) 


Chief District Health 
Officer 
(DHO/CDHO/DM&HO) 1 


District Program Officer 
(DPO/DWCDO) 


District Zilla Parishad/ 
(1,000,000+) Panchayat samiti 


Block Block/Janpad/Kshetra/ 


Block Medical Officer, 
(100,000+) Intermediate Panchayat | 


PHC/MO 


Staff of NGO partners 
(one per block) 


Child Development 
Project Officer (CDPO) 


Sector (ICDS) 
(20,000+) 


MPHS (Male, Female) / 
LHV, one per 3-4 


Sector Supervisor - one 
per 20-25 AWW | 


Gram Panchayat 


MPHW (Male, Female) 

one each per sub-centre | 

(3-5000), Trained Birth 
Attendants 


Village 
(~1000) 


Change Agents, 


PRI members 
SHG members 


; Child Development Officer PHC/MO = Medical Officer - Primary Health Centre, MPHS = Multi-Purpose 
Health Supervisor, LHV = Lady Health Visitor (same as MPHS F = Multi a ; ' ili nese 
Midwife (ANM), AWW = Aeguneeds Worker “A. : emale), MPHW = Multi-Purpose Health Worker. Often, the MPHW (Female) is called Auxiliary Nurse 


Panchayati Raj Institutions, SHG = Self-Help Groups (of women). A G i i 
a cluster of vilages, often cour th papuhaton to on Korea p ps (of w ) ram Panchayat usually comprises all residents of 


The staff of RACHNA included the national and state level Pro 
implementation. In the early part of 


Th : Ct Ld 7 1 ti 
Health programs. _. ange Agents were often supported at the Village level by women’s : 
Self-Help Groups, besides the AWW ang ANM. 
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The dedicated human resource available to INHP-II and 


the following: ayan projects included 


e Four functional positions were available to INHP-II at the district level: 


Re iis tenet ack nse a men 

| | ‘ apacity Building Officer (CBO) to 
manage all capacity building activities, the Demonstration Partnership Officer 
(DPO) to manage NGO partnerships and the Monitoring Officer (MO) primarily 
meant to monitor and manage food commodity support functions with ICDS. 
For rural Chayan districts, two additional positions were available: a Training 
Coordinator (TC) to manage training activities related to reproductive health 
and a Social Marketing Officer (SMO) for facilitating social marketing of 
reproductive health related products and services. There was, by design, a 
small overlap in these functions and positions, so that the divisions were 
not absolute. There were 52 such district teams between 78 districts, Sharing 
districts based roughly on the number of implementation blocks in each 
district. The exact distribution of teams was also determined by the nature of 
the terrain and the complexity of program contexts. 


e The state Program Management Team, consisting of a State Program Manager 
supported by usually 2-3 Regional Managers, managed operations as well as 
liaisons with partners at the state level. 


e The Headquarters Team based in Delhi consisted of a Senior Program 
Director, supported operationally by 3-4 Regional Program Directors, and 
technically by a team of 5-6 technical specialists in fields related to 
nutrition, child health and reproductive health as well as monitoring and 
evaluation. The program was overseen by an Assistant Country Director of 
CARE-India. 


RACHNA program had access to state-of-the-art technical assistance through 
the BASICS II Project supported by USAID in the areas of capacity building, 
strengthening systems, monitoring, measurements and documentation through 
2001-2006, mainly covering the technical areas of nutrition, newborn care and 
immunization with a team of in-country staff at New Delhi. 


In addition, a large number of locally-based NGOs, usually one or more in each 
district were engaged by the program to assist in various activities, such as 
demonstration, capacity building and behavior change communication. These roles 
also evolved and changed in the latter part of INHP-II and Chayan projects. 


The population, norms for various field positions in the ICDS and RCH programs 
are indicated in Figure 10.1, but as can be expected, these were not always 
found to hold true on the ground, and these shortfalls affected the RACHNA 


program area as well. 
The details of the points of engagement of the INHP teams and their counterparts 
in the ICDS and RCH programs, and the outcomes of such engagement are the 


subject matter of this paper. It deals mainly with the experience of yete 
in influencing various direct child health and nutntion interventions. Other 
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. . . . tA and 
papers deal with specific aspects as pertaining to Chayan interventions, 


in this 
to the lessons from programming food supplements.’ Another paper in th i 
series examines the results and lessons from engaging communities, especially 


10 
volunteers at scale. 


The rest of this paper is laid out in three broad sections: 


The first section describes how INHP was designed to engage with ICDS and 

RCH programs, and how its approaches to engagement evolved, based on the 
lessons it learned. The attempt is to walk the reader through the experience 

as it developed, while maintaining focus on the targeted impact. 


e The second section presents measured results from the best available sources 
of data on the project, including a number of large-sample household-level 
surveys. This section discusses evidence linking program processes and 
outcomes. 


e The third section attempts to raise and answer a number of questions about 
the relevance of the INHP experience to public health programs in India, and 
the way they can be influenced. 


The INHP Approach to Engage and Strengthen Systems: 
Design and Evolution 


The Place of the Public Health Systems in the Design of INHP-II 


At the outset, it was recognized that “the Government has the largest and 

the most important infrastructure dedicated to making nutrition and health 
improvements, therefore influencing and supporting the Government system 

to adopt and replicate best practices is critical” (CARE-India, 2001, INHP 
Development Activity Proposal). The strategy was therefore to innovate and 
demonstrate a set of best practices through partnerships with NGOs, who in turn 
would work with communities and community organizations. This would happen 
in “Demonstration Sites”’! and the demonstrated best practices would then be 
offered for replication to the Government systems through advocacy, followed 
up with capacity building support. The set of best practices was identified at the 
outset on the basis of qualitative and quantitative evidence from INHP-I, which 
included approaches aimed at improving reach of services and improving caring 
behaviors. These Best Practices became the most visible symbols of INHP-II in 
the early years, and are described a little later. 


The overall objective of INHP-II originally articulated was that “Vulnerable 
families achieve sustainable improvement in the nutrition and health Status” 


nA Demonstration Site (DS) was an AWC that held an NHD every month, had a community group that managed nutrition 
and health activities, had at least three active Change Agents and had other need-based innovations. The DS were largely 
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; ' Pact objectives were d 7 
be reductions in levels of chil etermined to 


d malnutrition tali | 
technical interventions to be promoted by shomereientnee. Rp oy 
their proven ability to effectively address these impact objectives — 
Care was taken to ensure that these interventions were actually or potential| 
integral to national programs and policies related to health and nutrition 
since the ICDS program was nodal to INHP, it was important that ieee 
interventions were not outside the scope of this program. Thus, INHP-I] 

chose to strengthen a basic set of interventions that were either explicitly or 
implicitly inherent to ICDS and RCH programs. Over the course of the project 

as the need for effectiveness was increasingly felt, these interventions ier 
greater refinement and specificity. Most of these interventions have a place on 
the list recommended for universal implementation, in the Lancet Child Survival 
Series (The Lancet, 2003, 2005, 2008). These determined the core content that 
was promoted through the best practices. 


(Box 10.3), 


In addition to promoting best practices at operational levels, INHP-II originally 
aimed to target and strengthen three specific systems within ICDS and 
Health programs. Training institutions and systems were seen to require much 


BOX 10.3: Technical Interventions to reduce Child Malnutrition and Mortality, promoted by INHP-II 


Antenatal Care: INHP-II focused primarily on those antenatal interventions that might improve neonatal 
outcomes, including antenatal check-ups, TT vaccination, iron-folic acid supplements, supplementary feeding, 
increased dietary intake, reduced workload, rest and preparations for safe delivery. 


Community-based Newborn Care: The challenge was to find practical ways of improving neonatal survival, that 
were scientifically sound, user-friendly and feasible to implement through the existing delivery mechanisms and 
in the current policy environment. These included: cleanliness in handling the neonate at birth and in the first 
week and first month, warmth at birth and in the first week and first month, early and exclusive breastfeeding, 
and early recognition (through simple clinical signs) and care of the premature/low-birth-weight baby (more 
aggressive attention to cleanliness, breastfeeding and warmth). These were largely behavior change interventions. 


Nutrition Essentials: INHP emphasized the critical nutrition interventions required for adequate growth and 
development as a package during the first two years of life including the period of pregnancy. These included: 
early and exclusive breastfeeding, appropriate complementary feeding and vitamin A, iron and folic acid 
supplementation for children. 


Child Immunization: INHP-II focused on complete and timely primary immunization of all children, including the 
BCG, DPT, OPV and Measles vaccines that were then included in national immunization program. Hepatitis B was 
added state-wide only in Andhra Pradesh by the end of INHP-II. INHP-II promoted strategies to minimize left- 
outs and drop-outs by strengthening service delivery systems and tracking systems at the village level. 


Food Supplementation: INHP-II supported the supplementary feeding invention of INHP by providing the in-kind 


commodity i.e., corn-soya blend (CSB) and refined vegetable oil (RVO) to be used as a nutritional supplement and 
an incentive to draw the most vulnerable women and children to utilize health services. While the pena was 
to continue food supplementation throughout the program period, commodity supply was disrupted in mid-2002 
due to concerns expressed by the Government of India about genetically engineered sources of the CSB. The CSB 
supply ceased by early 2003, while oil supplies continued to be programmed until the end of INHP-II, together 
with grains supplied by the respective state governments. 
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hening; information and supply systems were recognized as not sufficiently 


isioned “a growth 
of overhaul. In the long term was envis! | 
rego ime, which would 


strengt 


coheren m 
in capacity of both, the government and communities over t 


allow a decrease in the need for externally funded projects” (CARE-India, 2001, 
INHP Development Activity Proposal).’* As described later, substantial iis 
the approach to implementation were introduced in the program as operationa 
lessons were learned, and the levels and methods of engaging the systems became 
more practical and bottom-up. What INHP-II was neither designed to do nor | 
became involved in was direct enhancement of infrastructure or supplementation 
of supplies (other than food commodities for ICDS). The structural change that 
INHP-II did attempt to bring about, however, was in the thinking at operational 


levels of the national programs. 


Beginning with this design, RACHNA attempted to continuously respond to lessons 
learned from the field, adapt to changing internal and external environments and 
to new knowledge, and simultaneously maintain a level of continuity in strategy 
to allow time for interventions to mature and become effective. Given the size and 
complexity of project, and the relatively small human resource, and the absence of 
a dedicated learning phase’?, maintaining the right balance was never easy. The 
rest of this section describes in some detail the evolution of RACHNA’s approach 

to engaging systems in the specific context of improving their effectiveness in 
achieving child malnutrition and mortality reductions.“ 


Phase 1: Creation of the Operational Strategy 
Late-2001 to Mid-2002 


A series of consultations were held with district and state level INHP, ICDS and 
RCH staff on key technical components involving newborn care, nutrition and 
immunization, starting late 2001. These consultations focused on defining the 
interventions packages and the operational mechanisms, and led to the drafting of 
an operational strategy. The key elements of the Operational Strategy for INHP-II 
were eventually based on the operational experience of INHP-I: 


e Four of the many approaches that were used during INHP-I were identified 
as best practices’’, worthy of scale up during INHP-II. These were identified 
through internal reflections using quantitative and qualitative evidence and 
recommendations from the INHP-I midterm and end-line reviews by engaging 
stakeholders across states. They are briefly described in the accompanying box 


* The detailed operational strategy of INHP-II, which was evolved by April 2002, was also influenced by the recommendations of 
the Final Evaluation of INHP-I, not available when the design was originally proposed. More details of the design of 
INHP-II are available from numerous program documents. See, especially, the INHP-II Development Activity Proposal, the 
Final Evaluation Report of INHP-I, The INHP-IT Operational Strategy document and the RACHNA mid-term document, RACHNA 
Midway. These are available on the CARE-India website, or on request. 

= The demonstration sites were meant to be the learning sites for INHP-II - sites that would provide lessons for more effective 
Implementation, even as replication at scale proceeded simultaneously. The assumption was that there was not sufficient time 
within the life of the project to accommodate a separate initial learning phase. Later, a limited number of Early Learning Sites 

. were fast-tracked in 2002-2003 to provide quick lessons before replication gained momentum. 

“The phases described here were not designed when the project was conceived. They are now apparent in retrospect, although 
there is a fair amount of overlap between consecutive phases. The description of the phases here may be a little different from 
what has been described elsewhere, such as in Paper 12: A Cost Analysis of the RACHNA Program in this series, and only serves 

__ £0 provide a framework in which to understand the lessons that emerged. 

A best practice was conceived as a pilot or innovation that has been evaluated, validated, and demonstrated 
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(Box 10.4). Each of the best practices was, in essence, a managerial solution 


to a common operational problem or issue faced by the government proaram 
or by the communities. Although they had been implemented over — bl 
period of INHP-I, none of the identified best practices was in uniform = , 
across all areas in INHP-I, although all states had expenence in implementin 
Nutrition and Health Days and Change Agents at variable scale. Therefore, 


detailed guidelines were drawn up to facilitate the implementation of the best 
practices uniformly during INHP-II.* 


Another concept that was carried over from INHP-I was that of the 
Demonstration Site (DS). DS constituted about 10 percent of all the AWCs in 
the INHP-II districts where the Best Practices were to be implemented. The 
DS were intended to serve as the learning ground and platform where fresh 
innovations would throw up best practices and from where best practices 
would be replicated in the rest of the AWCs. Replication in INHP-II was thus 
operationally defined as “identification and scale-up of best practices through 
Government partnership and capacity building". 


e A broad plan for replication following demonstration was laid out in the 
operational strategy, with well-defined concepts of what it meant to replicate 
good practices, through what steps.” Recognizing the intensity of efforts, 
resources and capacities required, it was determined that replication would 
reach about 25 percent of AWCs by late 2003 and 50 percent by late 2004, 
replication being defined mainly as the spread of best practices to these 
areas. It was understood that the remaining half or so of the AWCs in each 
district would be reached by the end of the program through the different 
approaches of strengthening systems that had been envisaged, including the 
strengthening of training institutions and their curricula. Through district and 
block level initiatives like engagement with ICDS and RCH, capacity building, 
convergence etc, interventions would have reached full scale by project 
end. Considering the large scale to be reached and the relatively short time 
available, it was recognized that replication efforts would have to be begun 
even along with demonstration. 


© Since demonstration was an intensive process that included innovating 
in processes to enhance effectiveness, partnerships would be established 
with selected local NGOs having roots in the communities to hand-hold 
implementation in the DS. 


e The district was recognized as the more appropriate implementation unit, 
rather the block as in INHP-I, particularly to facilitate engagement with the 


existing systems. 


d that would constitute the bulk 


e Three core operational processes were identifie 
acity building of all stakeholders 


of tasks involved in implementing INHP-II: cap 


16 Available in the INHP-II Operational Strategy document. —" 
1” Tt was conceived as an IDEAS framework, where innovations would first be locally ages cnt ow pots wes ; — 
marketed to the government programs. This would be assessed and provided capacity building support, 
be extended to ensure implementation. 
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Box 10.4: INHP-II “Best Practices” 


s: A cadre of volunteers called change agents (CAs) representing and catering to a cluster 


: munity Volunteer rese 
ni 25 hares working with support of the AWW and community organizations to 
0 aa ' 


nutrition practices. In Chay 
race and counselling on family planning choices to men and women of reproductive age 


Nutrition and Health Day (NHD): A Nutrition and Health Day is a fixed-day of the Wap cine aati 
rations (THR) of supplementary food are distributed by the an and an ANM visits the : alhde 
package of health and nutrition services including immunization, antenatal check-ups and mic 

supplements. In Chayan rural areas, modern contraceptives were also to be provided. 


Community Based Monitoring Systems (CBMS): Individual-based and community-based tools to track caring 

practices and service utilization, and to facilitate problem seeking and solving by community groups. Different 
tools were developed and used across states. Social Maps (SM) were the most commonly used tool for defining 

catchment areas and community monitoring. Self-Monitoring Tools (SMT) consisted usually of wall drawings of 
culturally appropriate symbols, each element of which represented a certain aspect of care during pregnancy or 
infancy, and which could be used as an aide memoir by individual mothers during this period. 


4. Block Level Resource Mapping (BLRM): A process of joint program review by ICDS and Health functionaries 
at the block levels, which involved the use of maps to indicate the distribution of resources and patterns of 


service coverage. 


promote child health and 


an rural areas, Reproductive Health Change Agents (a male and female) were to provide 


concerned (including core INHP staff), strengthening specified systems 
(training institutions, information and supply systems) and behavior change 
communication (development and use of communication material, including 
leveraging existing efforts of a number of other programs and initiatives). 


¢ The project would explore and develop approaches to address the underlying 


causes of women and child malnutrition and mortality, including the 
various kinds of exclusion of vulnerable groups, particularly those based in 
inequities of gender and other social paradigms, as well as those arising 
from geographic isolation. 


Phase 2: Early Implementation and Early Lessons 


Mid-2002 to Mid-2003 


12 


A little later, informed by the operational strategy, capacity building and behavior 
change communication elements were detailed and related materials, including a 
large number of tools to assist implementation and review were developed. The 
internal program monitoring system that existed during the INHP-I was reviewed 
and revised in consultation with critical stakeholders. 


Partnerships were developed with local grassroots NGOs in each district to help 
establish DS having functional best practices, and to help innovate further, 
Particularly to evolve ways of getting community participation in the program 

~ considered vital for long-term sustenance of the program. ICDS functionaries 
then identified AWC in each block that could be developed as DS. The criteria used 
for selecting AWC to be DS varied a little from state to state in trying to strike a 
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balance between spread, functionality and likel 


intensity. From among the rest of the AWC, Rep 
picked in phases. 


ihood of adequate implementation 
lication Sites (RS) were later 


The involvement of the ICDS and Health Programs in this approach was intearal 
in the sense that AWWs, ANMs and their supervisors at sector and block te had 
assigned roles to play in the execution of each best practice. In addition, right 
from the outset, efforts were made to constitute block and district level ita 
where functionaries of ICDS and RCH programs, representatives from NGOs and 
local governance bodies with or without other departmental participation, could 
jointly review progress periodically and take action. Such forums, called the Block 
Level Advisory Committee (BLAC) or District Level Advisory Committee (DLAC), 
were created in a large number of districts during this phase.*® 


The operational strategy had envisaged the need for quickly implementing a number 
of processes and tools in a few carefully chosen sites, so that practical lessons 
could be learnt and used to inform the larger program implementation. This was 
considered necessary particularly because not all the selected Best Practices had 
been in use in all states during INHP-I, and field teams needed hands-on experience 
in implementing each of them to gain confidence to advocate their wider use. 

Over 100 such Early Learning Sites (ELS) were developed accordingly with the 

help of NGO partners, in clusters of 3-5 per district in selected districts in each 
state. In these sites all the best practices and related tools were put in place with 
considerable intensity. The ELS process was originally planned to last for 6 months, 
followed by a detailed assessment, but was delayed and eventually assessed in 
July-August 2003, through rapid quantitative household surveys including a 
comparison group on non-ELS villages, followed by a qualitative assessment. The 
main lessons from these assessments are presented in Box 10.5. 


The validity of the results of these assessments was limited in what they could 
predict, by the relatively small scale of implementation, and the unusual intensity 
of external facilitators, but they provided the earliest objective evidence about 
the status of the processes promoted by INHP and their links to outcomes. 


The project responded in several ways to these findings. A detailed technical 
guide was produced for INHP field staff and managers of the ICDS and RCH 
programs and they were exposed to a series of technical updates. A greater 
emphasis was placed on monitoring the quality of training programs. A more 
methodical involvement of ICDS and RCH field staff was called for. A small but 
detailed package of tools was put together aiming particularly to address behavior 
change for better nutrition outcomes.”” The assessments also gave the project 

a first taste of what it meant to generate and use hard evidence. It generated 
demand for more use of evidence within the RACHNA teams. 


By the time the ELS assessments were carried out, though, work on replication 
had already begun. In most states, this consisted of a sequence of steps 


d or strengthened. 


8 In some instances, similar existing forums were reconstitute | 
: Infant and Young Child Fee 


19 This material has also been referred to in Paper 4, Changing 
CARE-India’s website or on request 


ding Behaviors, and is available on 
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Box 10.5: Salient Findings of ELS Assessment, July-August 2003 


* showed that while ELS were doing clearly better than other sites in terms of levels of 
d feeding behaviors, all the best practices were not working as 


In brief, the assessments 
| service coverage and prevalence of desired caring an 


| envisaged: renee ized, and did 

® The Nutrition and Health Days did attract considerable community participation, ven well pct ae 
contribute significantly to good coverage of immunization and antenatal care services, but there an sat 
variation in the understanding with which tools, including service registers were used for purposes of tracking 


children and women. 

The Change Agents were often in place in the required numbers, were well-trained and were enthusiastically 
contributing in different ways to the work of the AWC - completely voluntarily; however, one obvious reason for 
their sustenance was the high frequency of supportive visits by NGO staff to these villages - an intensity unlikely 


to be sustained at scale. 


® The tools and processes for Community-Based Monitoring were in place and in use, but not quite as envisaged. 
In the few places that the individual-level self-monitoring tools were being maintained seriously, it was due to 
considerable efforts by volunteers, service providers and NGO staff. The social maps were present in all AWC, had 
often contributed to identification of houses and hamlets that had been left out of service registers, but did not 
appear to be useful to the local women’s groups for tracking purposes. Also, operationally, tracking any indicators 
on maps over time was cumbersome. 


The assessments showed that, even where the level of enthusiasm and action on the part of service providers and 
volunteers was high, the focus tended to be diffuse — not sufficiently focused on interventions likely to change 
outcomes. Particularly, behavior change “messages” lacked contextual and content specificity, and the NGO and INHP 
staff were not always aware of this gap. This was apparently an important reason for the relatively low achieved levels 
of critical caring and feeding practices, even in the ELS, which were in any case better than the comparison group. 

An important finding that emerged from the surveys was that the major difference in terms of processes between ELS 
and comparison sites was the higher frequency of mother-reported contacts with service providers in the ELS. Service 
providers, when interviewed, attributed their good performance to training provided by CARE. 


~ A complete report on ELS assessments is available from INHP on request. 


beginning with convincing the ICDS and RCH leadership at the state and district 
of the usefulness of the best practices, identifying about 25 percent of AWC in 
the district as replication sites with their involvement, obtaining their consent 
and approval for training functionaries in implementing them, scheduling and 
executing the orientation or training of all ICDS and RCH functionaries related 
to the chosen through an elaborate cascade of training teams composed mostly 
of NGOs staff and system functionaries, and following this up with monitoring 
through the program MIS. This required an enormous amount of organization 
on part of state and district teams of INHP, and involved a wide spectrum 

of stakeholders, in which ICDS and RCH program staff took center stage. By 
September 03, despite delays, these processes were well on way to being 
established on the ground. An elaborate, analytical description of how the 


replication strategy took interventions to scale can be found in the document 
RACHNA Midway.?° 


’ 


° RAC , i ciate le 
as “"idway-Reflections on a journey, November 2004, is the internal mid-term process document of INHP-II, and is 
available on CARE-India’s website, or on request. 
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By March 2003, the project MIS, based on the Operational strategy, was finali 
and established in the field in the Subsequent months. It mR, ee 
internal need for process information required to manage INHP, and . : d 
mainly of periodic reports from different levels that quantified the aoe 
implementation of specified processes across all AWC, blocks, districts and 
states, including the best practices. It collated information for demonstration 
sites and the rest of the AWC separately. The cornerstone of the MIS was a 
monthly report from every one of the 95000+ AWC supported by the project 
which consisted of information on fourteen process indicators of relevance at 


the community level. The MIS was largely structured around this basic monthly 
report from the universe of AWC. 


During this period, certain events external to INHP affected the project in a 
significant way. The Chayan project was launched on the ground during this 
period, and the rural component of Chayan began work in INHP demonstration 
sites in four states. This meant fresh recruitments of field staff and reorganization 
of work in these states. Another landmark event related to the food component of 
the program. In July 2002, CARE received a letter from the Genetic Engineering 
Approval Committee (GEAC) of the Gol disallowing commodities that contained 
genetically modified organisms (GMO). This had direct implications for CSB and 
CDSO as there were no mechanisms within the US for certification that these 
commodities did or did not contain GMO. This was a major and unexpected 
setback to the program, to CARE and to the respective state governments in 

the middle of a fiscal year: the value of CSB imported through INHP-II was 
approximately US$ 48 million per year, and it was impossible to raise similar 
resources from elsewhere at such short notice. After some negotiations, it was 
determined that the food that was already within India as of July 2002, either 

at ports or in the field, could be programmed, but with that ended one of the 
longest lasting food programs under Title II in India. This meant renegotiating 
relationships with the state government counterparts in terms of replacement of 
CSB with local grains as well as highlighting the value addition through INHP’s 
programmatic work. 


Phase 3: Gathering Evidence and Refining the Strategy 
Mid-2003 to Early 2005 


An opportunity to more directly engage district level administrative and program 
managers was provided by the first round of periodic assessments in a panel 

of one district in each of the eight states, conducted in November 2003.*' The 
universes for the surveys were the sets of just established replication sites in 
these districts, and in that sense the first round results laid down a baseline for 
change that was expected to be seen thereafter. For the first time, independently 


iodi ments 
21 Paper 2 in this series, Methods Used for Assessments, describes the rationale and yeiploeire iho mtr poe 
(RAPs). They were serial large-sample household surveys conducted in a universe of first p pos ean prance o 
district in each of eight states. They were meant to provide feedback on whether processes “ eo asingy boon pcre tl 
envisaged. The first round was originally conducted in July-August of 2003, but the data collec 


and the survey was repeated in November 2003. 
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gathered concrete, considerably detailed evidence of the status arate 
interventions in newborn care, nutrition and immunization at the dis - — 
was available to local teams - to not just the INHP teams, but more re th i 
ICDS and RCH program functionaries and block and district level leaders ip. | c 
information came from interviews of women in known villages or from interviews 
with the known field staff of the programs, and thus carried immense local | 
credibility. It quantified the actual inputs that ICDS and RCH programs gave in the 
field and the outcomes in terms of coverage and quality of services and prevalence 


of desirable health behaviors. 


The data was shared at district level workshops in these eight districts, 
including all key ICDS, Health and administration officials, often joined by a 

PRI representative. Wherever available, data from NFHS-2 and the last round 

of the DLHS for that district were also shared. The very low levels of many 
indicators, including service coverage, key behaviors and what were beginning 
to be recognized as key processes - contacts, include home visits by service 
providers — were a revelation to the various stakeholders. It was also clear that 
most implementers were not familiar with the generation and use of estimates 
of indicators presented from these surveys. The expression of the estimates as 
rates did not come naturally to them, since most were used to dealing only with 
numbers — such as numbers of children given a certain vaccine, or numbers 
attending the AWW in a given month, without reference to denominators, or 

at most, reference to notional denominators. In almost all panel districts, the 
district collector led the problem analysis and directed the development and 
implementation of the action plans, in some cases more proactively than others. 
In some of the districts, the initial response to the poor status of indicators 

was that of denial of the low service coverage rates, but was followed by tacit 
informal acceptance. The intensity of engagement of these personnel and the 
quality of response to this exercise was not uniform across the eight districts, 
but in most instances, the workshops led to development of action plans of 
variable breadth and depth designed to address child mortality and malnutrition. 
In almost all districts, one or more of the INHP Best Practices were included in 
the district action plans. Besides, there was also variable focus on strengthening 
basic registers and tracking mechanisms. These early discussions provided 

useful insights on how to get such elementary processes right, and on why such 
mechanisms are not easy to sustain. These discussions were also precursors of 
approaches that characterized the latter phase of INHP-II. 


The findings of the first round of RAPs had become available in December 2003, 
within weeks of the surveys being completed and were formally shared in these 
workshops in January-February 2004, but it took several weeks and months for the 
discussions to translate into concrete changes in program implementation. Following 
this exercise, at least a few officials of the ICDS and Health programs in each district 
demonstrated a greater sense of purpose and willingness to focus on critical issues. 


Simultaneously, it also became clear how much lesser focused those districts were, 
which did not have the benefit of similar, locally generated data. It was not possible 
to conduct full-scale independent surveys in all districts, but scaled down versions 
of these surveys were designed and at least one round of such “mini-RAPs” were 
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conducted, at a fraction of the cost, in over 50 of the 78 districts over th 

years. These were still large sample Surveys, but used very small sbuserhcntc - 
used teams of ICDS and health program functionaries as well as local NGOs i - 
data after appropriate training. Actual data collection took about a week for bai 
survey, and the consensus was that the conduct of such quick surveys by program 


functionaries about once a year was a feasible proposition. INHP teams helped with 
the data analysis and the sharing of findings. 


The experience of thinking concretely about facts, induced by such surveys 

— gathering data, examining analyses, thinking through the implications of the 
findings — itself was an intervention for all concerned, INHP teams as well as 
program functionaries at different levels. The gathering and use of evidence 
helped everyone involved understand the links between processes used and the 
outcomes they produced. Quite unconsciously, over time, the processes and tasks 
of running the program had become so overwhelming that, whether they were 
producing outcomes commensurate with the efforts was a question hardly ever 
being asked at operational levels. This was almost as true of INHP field teams as 
of the functionaries of ICDS and RCH programs. 


It also became clear that while absenteeism and other forms of avoiding work 
were common, most field staff of the national programs did put in considerable 
time into their work, but that this time was often spent on activities unlikely to 
produce tangible outcomes. 


A similar but less intense set of planning workshops followed the second round of 
RAPs, conducted on the same universe in July and September 2004, just before 
the project midterm. There was wide variation across different districts in the 
magnitude of change between the two rounds, and also in the specific indicators 
that showed change. However, where changes were prominent, they could often 
be attributed directly to the greater systemic attention on those specific issues, 
even though the intervening implementation period was relatively short. Similarly, 
it was also clear that lack of change was accompanied by evidence of lack of 
operational focus on activities that might have produced better outcomes. To 
those directly involved in these processes, this was an exciting moment: here was 
evidence that, given the right focus, existing national programs could bring about 
people-level change, and that such change was easily measurable. 


An important finding was that, except for one district (Kanker in Chhattisgarh), 
Change Agents were not reaching a large proportion of households as they had 
been expected to do, while the AWWs and the ANMs were now widening their 
reach quickly, and were reaching far more families than the Change Agents were. 
This was différent from what had been predicted when Change Agents were 

first recruited with the understanding that they would make regular contacts 
with families to provide relief to the apparently stressed AWWs and ANMs.“ In 
some districts, the increase in the level of effort on tasks related to providing 
timely information and advice to families, put in by these government program 


inom ; nai ilies into the net of 
2 Tt was also specifically predicted that the Change Agents would help reduce exclusion by peste em get oe happening 
services who were systematically excluded by the service providers, but evidence did ar cma were also excluded by 
in most places: women and children excluded by service providers (such as for making home 


the Change Agents. 
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Lessons drawn at the 
Project Mid-term 


functionaries was estimated to be surprisingly high, and had come a 
relatively easily, simply by focusing the attention of supervisors on San —_ 
on such tasks. This also provided the first clear indication of the ss ) | 
system functionaries themselves could become effective in delivering ey fine 
and information to families, given adequate program monitoring focus. A detai e 
analysis of the RAPs data from the first two rounds, and the conclusions drawn is 


available from the document, RACHNA Midway (ibid). 


In the meanwhile, by late 2004, replication processes had reached over 40 percent 
of AWC across the project states. This had taken a huge effort in terms of capacity 
building activities. It was estimated at the midterm in December 2004 that well 
over 600,000 had participated in various orientation or training/capacity building 
sessions by that time, including nearly 150,000 functionaries, mainly from ICDS 
and health programs at the district and sub-district levels across the project area, 
besides Change Agents and members of CBOs: The identified best practices were 
being established ever more widely: by September 2004, over 45 percent of the 
AWC across project blocks reported holding Nutrition and Health Days, about 

36 percent of all AWC had at least three Change Agents trained and in place, a 
similar number had community-based monitoring systems in place, and at least 
50 percent of the planned quarterly program review meetings at the block level 
(BLAC) had been concucted, even if all of them did not use mapping techniques. 


The intensity of engagement of INHP with the systems at the state level varied 
considerably from state to state. In some states, the engagement was largely 

related to operational issues related to ICDS and RCH that INHP promoted, including 
getting approvals and directives to enable implementation of processes such as 

the best practices in the districts and blocks that INHP assisted. In others it went 
beyond that to either involve PRIs, prominent in West Bengal and Chhattisgarh, or 
to influence policy, such as a campaign, Kuposhan se Suposhan tak (Moving from 
malnutrition to good nutrition) in Chhattisgarh, which, along with other initiatives 
eventually culminated in the formulation of a Nutrition Policy for the state. In UP 
and Jharkhand, and to a lesser extent in other states, there was close involvement 
in planning and executing the biannual months’ strategy (Bal Swasthya Poshan 

Mah, or BSPM) that was designed to have focused implementation of selected 

child health services, such as vitamin A supplementation and immunization, in two 
predetermined months each year. In ail of this, the approach usually was to have 
multi-stakeholder initiatives, working closely with other agencies such as Unicef and 
MOST (now A2Z), as well as with NGO partners. 


At the mid-term, the Program was reviewed keeping in mind the goal of the 
Program: to take effective interventions to the full scale of the project area by 
mid-2006, with demonstrable outcome-level results. It became clear that the 
Picture was a mixed bag of approaches that were working well and others that 
were not working well enough. To illustrate: 


* Across the program, the acceptance of the best practices of INHP was 


growing; the NHD and Change Agents were particularly popular with the ICDS 
and RCH Programs in many states. 
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The capacity building plans were rolling out 


a quite smoothly, - 
numbers efficiently, ¥. covering large 


a | through a Cascading system of training teams at multiple 
evels. While this did not amount to reforming existing training institutions 


it did provide a fairly robust mechanism of quickly scaling up. However 
there was also the realization that even this efficient approach would es be 
sufficient to get interventions to the more than half the project villages that 
remained to be reached in the time remaining for the project. 


NGOs were doing a good job in implementing best practices in the 
Demonstration Sites which constituted about 10 percent sites, but there were 
not many fresh innovations coming out this experience that could make a 

big difference or that could be easily replicated. A related observation was 
that, in the DS, the NGO staff in their enthusiasm tended to marginalize the 
roles of the field workers of ICDS and RCH, and this made the DS processes 
less replicable. Another perception was that, as the scale of coverage of INHP 
increased and the best practices became acceptable, the relevance of the DS 
appeared to be diminishing. 


The rates of increase in service coverage and behavior change at scale were 
evidently not commensurate with the more rapid increase in process coverage. 
For instance, while the adoption of NHD was fast, immunization rates did 

not appear to be increasing in the same proportion. Similarly, while Change 
Agents were selected and trained in most replication sites, their contribution 
to bringing about behavior change was disproportionately small. Would more 
of the same thing provide faster results? 


The observations made on the Community-Based Monitoring systems during 
the ELS assessments, including the use of social maps by community groups 
and the use of self-monitoring symbols by individual women for tracking 
service coverage and child caring practices, were further strengthened by 

the mid-term by recurrent field experience. While social maps were useful 
one-time (or periodic) tools for identifying hamlets or families inadvertently 
falling out of the catchment area of an AWC, they were impractical for routine 
tracking of services and caring practices, given the process intensity. The 
self-monitoring tools were scarcely used by individual women in most 
districts, again because they were process intensive. 


Despite efforts from the outset to keep the program focus on a small number 
of effective interventions, in practice the attention of field staff was given to 
completing the large burden of tasks and activities rather than to monitoring 
and ensuring effectiveness. 


Lessons on effectiveness were being learnt in smaller experiments such as in a 


handful of districts, with the help of serial data from independent household 
surveys, and in a few other districts from local initiatives, but there was 
no easy manner in which the momentum of implementation tasks could be 


lessened to facilitate mid-course changes in the larger program. 


Two evaluation research studies, on newborn care and nutrition, were pion 
way in two districts, and their mid-way assessments also told a similar tale: 
processes were in place, but the achievement of outcomes was slow. 
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s was one of the most time-consuming activities 


53 ining program 
e Organizing training prog ty building was one of the 


‘ect. This was expected when capaci 
whee 28 of the strategy. However, repeatedly gathering workers for | 
special training sessions was impractical in the face of huge implementation 
loads, and in any case was not sufficient to sustain implementation 
momentum and quality. It was also proving difficult to monitor the quality of 


training programs when conducted at large scale. 


It was recognized from the outset that a number of social inequities created 
barriers to all women and children accessing health and nutrition services 
and information, and that, although ICDS and health outreach programs had 
design elements that were intended to overcome these inequities, they were 
often not effective enough. Some useful lessons were learnt while attempting 
to understand and address such barriers:. 


= Gender was an important factor determining child care. However, as was 
made obvious in all surveys, there was little evidence of direct gender- 
based discrimination in the care and feeding of children for the indicators 
measured: girls and boys had similar levels of service coverage and 
behavior, and malnutrition rates were even. Gender did clearly impact child 
care in terms of the meager support that the mothers received from others 
at home in taking care of children, however, and possibly in terms of the 
tendency to seek care for serious illnesses of boys more frequently than of 
girls. Interestingly, the level of caring and feeding did not appear to be 
related strongly to the occupational status of mothers: children of working 
and non-working mothers had similar rates of coverage in these rural areas. 
It is conceivable that the influence of some of the gender (and other 
variables of social equity) are not visible because of poor overall levels of 
child care and feeding, and as communities learn to practice more “correct” 
behaviors, such prejudices may come to the fore more clearly. 


= Caste based discrimination was visible in the field, particularly in certain 
states such as UP and Rajasthan. It hardly showed up in household 
surveys, however, except for small differences in the receipt of services. 
Presumably, discrimination in different villages worked in different 
directions, perhaps based on what the caste of the AWW or ANM was, and 
these differences became muted in the aggregate. 


= Physical distance: Another difference tangible in field observations was 
the gap between services available to hamlets in which the AWC or the 
health sub-center was located and the remaining hamlets in the same 
village. Attempts were made to measure this difference during household 
surveys using two parameters: whether the respondent was located in 
the same hamlet that housed the AWC, and how many minutes it took to 
walk down to the AWC. For most services, one or both of these parameters 
showed differential coverage, but almost always by a small margin. 


" Other forms of discrimination = such as disabilities - were recognized, 
and qualitative assessments confirmed their existence, but these were too 
small to show up on random sample surveys, and were not measured. 
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Strategic refinements 
after the project 
mid-term 


08 oman done as evidence accumulated from the surveys was 

| ge point differences in coverage estimates between 
categories of any of these variables (such as different castes) were seen i 
the case of some of the indicators, these were dwarfed by the large ga é 
still existed between the coverage for the best category (say ede ae 
and expected universal coverage for a public health viii In the case of a 
few indicators in some states where overall coverage was close to universal 
the differences between such categories also were negligible. It also banana 
clear that complete exclusion of individuals and families from all services was 
rather uncommon, amounting to well less than fine percent in most states. Most 
families did receive some services, but very few received all services. Taken 
together, this was interpreted to mean that the main cause of exclusion from 
services was gross systemic failure to simply reach out to anyone at all, much 
more than any specific form of discrimination. The poor state of the records and 
registers maintained by frontline workers in many districts across all states bore 
eloquent witness to this failure.” 


e Different levels of efforts were made to reform or refine the form and use of 
existing records and registers, especially at the AWW level. In at least two 
states, the issue of the excess of registers was addressed at the request of 
the state government. Detailed workshops involving field workers helped 
substantially reduce the burden by rationalizing records and eliminating 
duplication to the extent possible. “Cohort” registers of different detail were 
tried in several districts, where all services provided to a mother and her child 
could be tracked in a continuum from early pregnancy until the child was 
about two years old or more on a single page. Behavior related indicators were 
included in some of these registers in an attempt to bring behavior tracking 
‘nto focus. It was realized that, whatever the number and form of these records, 
it was the way these tools were used, and the supervisory priorities, which 
determined how much attention an AWW of ANM paid to coverage and quality. 


° A wide range of efforts had been made across the program for engaging 
community representatives in monitoring the work of the ICDS and health 
programs in different ways. While some of these processes worked well to an 
extent under close facilitation, they did not appear suitable for replication 


at large scale. 


The program strategy clearly needed refinements. Taking into consideration the 
mid-term review findings and all the lessons up to then, and after a series of 
deliberations within the RACHNA team, a revised strategy was put in place. It 
consisted of the following elements: 

ve technical interventions 


ted in the light of more recent 
id focus for the remaining 


A greater emphasis on a few, more effecti 
The list of technical interventions was revisi 
evidence, and it was resolved that the program wou 


: , ; is commonplace to find 
2 This relationship between poor recording and poor service coverage 's by no means pte region be a a atid A 
service providers maintaining apparently excellent but made-up records, and englee po » ts oronly wom hough, 
in fact performing very well in actual work. Where the listing of eligible women and cnilore g 


methodical tracking is unlikely to be feasible. 
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period of INHP primarily on interventions that had the highest eer — 
producing positive child health and nutrition outcomes. For instance, t ‘ . 
during the antenatal period on achieving better neonatal outcomes wou 
emphasized; or a concerted effort would be made to increase the amounts o 
home-available, cereal-based meals fed to children in the 6-11 months age group, 
rather than a more generalized promotion of infant feeding. 


Emphasis on strengthening the AWW and ANM } 
Rather than expect diffusion to take best practices - and the technical 
interventions through them - to full scale, it was recognized that a more direct 
and reliable mechanism was necessary. From the experience of the previous year 
or so, it was clear that frontline workers of ICDS and health programs (AWW and 
ANM) were capable of increasing their outreach, given adequate guidance. It was 
decided to help the programs maximize the impact potential of these workers. 

The main approaches here would be to help improve their tracking systems and 
encourage them to make timely home visits at crucial periods during pregnancy 
and in the first two years after birth, to take the right message to the right 
person at the right time. Such approaches seemed to have paid the best dividends 
in producing positive outcomes in the previous year. 


The ICDS sector as the key to quick scaling up 

The ICDS sector supervisor was identified as the lynchpin for the full scale-up. 
Supervisors in ICDS are mostly women with a higher educational background than 
the AWW. Given her direct links with frontline workers, if she could be helped 

to utilize her points of interaction with AWW wisely — in sector meetings and 
during her field visits - interventions could reach full scale almost immediately. 
She was also more accessible. There were 5-6 Supervisors in a typical block, and 
about 50-100 in a district depending on its size, who together covered the entire 
population where ICDS was programmed. This appeared to be a number that the 
small INHP district teams could handle directly, with a little bit of extra help. 
Also, this was a cadre that INHP teams were most familiar with. It was, therefore, 
decided that the supervisor was a key level of engagement with the systems. 
Other approaches would be tied to this. 


Opportunities for strengthening supervision at the sector level 

Sector meetings, the monthly meetings of ICDS supervisors with their AWW, which 
otherwise had a predominantly administrative agenda, were marked for exploration 
as forums which could provide opportunities for meaningful focus on critical 
interventions, as well as for convergence with the health programs, by inviting the 
relevant ANMs to participate in these monthly meetings. During their field visits 

to Anganwadi Centres (AWC), supervisors tended to spend the available time on 
administrative tasks rather than programmatically meaningful ones. The expenence 
from the previous year had Suggested that it was possible to get supervisors to begin 
to focus on issues more relevant to achieving outcomes. Both, sector meetings and 
field visits could potentially be structured better, using guidelines and checklists. 


The role of Health Programs 
It was evident that the health department programs too would benefit from a 
restructuring of supervisory priorities, particularly the supervision of ANMs. There 
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were complexities here that would have to be dealt with, though. The scope of the 
Health Programs was far wider than child health and nutntion, but INHP did not 
have the scope to open up more fronts. The cadre that 


was meant to 
- the LHVs - was being “ supervise ANMs 


phased out” in many states, the LHVs were available in very 
small numbers, and often had more roles to play in the PHC than in the field. As a 


Result, the supervisory hierarchy within the health programs was not as amenable to 
utilization for strengthening outreach activities as the ICDS hierarchy appeared to be 


The roles of CDPOs and Medical Officers 


Child Development Project Officers (CDPO) - the ICDS biock level program managers 
and Medical Officers of PHCs (or Block Medical Officers) were the next higher level ) 
after supervisors in their respective program hierarchies. It was recognized that 
they would play crucial roles in taking over the task of sustaining the momentum 

if the rest of the strategy worked according to plan, but they were overloaded with 
other duties to be able to devote the large amount of time required for the actual 
task of developing a stronger supervisory system. They were therefore less intensely 
involved, although generally informed about the work at sector levels and below. 


The Best Practices 

The emphasis on the four best practices shifted from insistence on their use to 
them being a part of a menu of options available for solving specific operational 
problems. The NHDs continued to be promoted, but with primary insistence on fixed- 
day, fixed-site service provision by the ANM at the AWC, and a greater emphasis on 
strengthening name-based recording and tracking mechanisms that ensured improved 
service coverage. The existing Change Agents would continue to be engaged, but 
with lesser expectations. The pace of recruiting and training fresh ones would be 
much reduced, and would be planned at the discretion of the respective ICDS and 
Health departments in the states.** The BLAC would continue to be strengthened and 
used as an important point of convergence for review and planning. Social maps and 
self monitoring tools would be used where found effective. 


The roles of NGOs 

Local NGOs, extensively utilized in the DS and for training purposes, were an 
important resource, already familiar with most elements of the program. The skills of 
most NGO staff lay primarily in field work, and were particularly familiar with the field 
level functionaries of the ICDS program. It was decided to reorganize their work and 
give them key roles in helping strengthen supervision, and it was recognized that this 
would demand a somewhat different set of skills that what they had cultivated thus 
far. Selected field staff would be trained in helping facilitate sector meetings along 
with ICDS supervisors, to help block level coordination and to conduct field visits to 
villages alone or, with ICDS supervisors to help monitor progress. 


Ongoing Capacity Building . 
It was determined that the best way to sustain implementation momenta 
was to engage frontline workers in monthly capacity building activities using 


; J eae ive proposition, 
2 Several state governments (either ICDS or the Health Department, or both) found the na geaidahar bro ain ap 
and some wanted INHP to rapidly expand the intervention to more areas within the state. The c w etionin edieanee 
was that, while such volunteers had potential, it was difficult to see how ICDS and Health sa a0 life of INMP-IL. It was therefore 
effort required to extract consistent performance and to sustain the volunteers within the 0 soaiceiell dain 
determined that decisions related to level of effort to recruit and utilize Change Agents be left to 
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ties such as sector meetings, than resort to further rounds of 


existing opportunt personnel who supported 


classroom training. This would be facilitated by NGO 


the sector meetings. 


The role of communities in monitoring : 
Since the experience thus far had not provided clear strategies for community 


involvement that could provide the necessary sharpness of focus to produce 
results and at the same time be feasible to establish at scale, it was decided that 
INHP teams would continue to explore mechanisms and use them as appropriate. 


Monitoring processes vs. monitoring outcomes | 
Changes in approaches to implementation called for changes in the manner in which 
the program was monitored. It had become obvious that while it was necessary to 
track activities and budgets, closer attention to monitoring outcomes was more likely 
to produce outcomes. There was no easy way to do this. The key lay in ensuring that 
supervisory questions asked at each level focused on whether outcomes were being 
achieved. It was decided to make elaborate use of certain critical levels of interactions 
to achieve this focus: interactions between supervisors and frontline workers, between 
NGO facilitators and ICDS and health field staff, and between INHP district teams 

and the NGOs as well as system functionaries. It was recognized that eventually, as 
INHP and NGOs would one day withdraw, these monitoring functions needed to be 
taken over by higher levels of the program hierarchy, and possibly by community 
representatives. The possibility of tracking outcomes such as service coverage and 
behavior change through independent assessments similar to the RAPs or “mini-RAPs” 
was also considered. The internal project HMIS, described earlier, was difficult to 
quickly change, but was driving the program, and any change in the strategy would 
need a corresponding change in the HMIS. 


Phase 4: Execution and Monitoring Full Scale Implementation 
Early 2005 to Early 2006 


Tools and their use 


Several months in early 2005 were spent in detailing out the revised strategy. 
Thereafter, as it was rolled out, further lessons were learnt and utilized. 


At the outset, in mid-2005, a joint letter from the Secretaries of both the 
ministries, Women and Child Development and Health and Family Welfare of the 
Government of India was addressed to state governments encouraging them 

to seek the support of RACHNA to strengthen key activities of the programs to 
render them more effective in achieving outcomes. This facilitated the process of 
decentralized engagement with key officials at state and district levels. The rest of 
this section details the different components of such engagement. 


The use of a number of existing tools such as service registers was refined and a 


small number of fresh tools were provided to field staff to help enhance program 
effectiveness, 2° 


” Generic versions of most of the tools referred to in this section are included, along with descriptions and guidelines for use, in 
a folder named Toolkit: Tools Used to Strengthen Program Implementation in INHP-II, in this series. 
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The proper use of existing registers 
ee iis ond ANMs to track services they provided 

| y understood how these name-based 
registers could be used. This understanding was by no means common or uniform 
in practice, as one might intuitively imagine. Besides the problem of low levels of 
literacy among AWWs in some states, there were other persistent problems: failure 
to update survey information, delays or failures in adding new births to aii 
registers, making fresh inventories of women and children at each immunization 
session rather than following cohorts of listed individuals over time, inability to 
perform the date arithmetic needed to identify children due for immunization 
services On a given immunization day, the failure to reconcile information in the 
registers of the ANM and AWW, and so on. These problems were pervasive enough 
to be found in pockets of virtually every district, and were, even anecdotally 
speaking, far more common causes of poor coverage than any deliberate caste or 
class based exclusions by service providers. Correcting these to make the registers 
more useful became a focus of sector meetings and field visits. The practice of the 
AWW and ANM joining together to make “due lists” prior to immunization days 
became a focused priority in many districts. 


Tool for AWW to plan and conduct timely home visits 

There was no mechanism to track caring and feeding practices of women and 
children in the existing set of registers and reports. The only mechanism for 
recording activities related to behavior change was a “home visit diary” where 
the AWW ritually listed five names daily, as record of execution of a prescribed 
activity, and there was the odd column in reports about health education given 
to groups. There was no structured mechanism to help the AWW decide which 
five families to visit on a given day. The home visit diary was reorganized into 

a “home visit planner-register”. The columns of the register were various critical 
periods during pregnancy through to about 18 months of age and the rows were 
individual pregnant women and their children. The relative priority of the different 
periods was explained during training, and a minimum frequency of visits during 
each period was suggested. The AWW could use this record daily for planning 
visits to those who needed them most. This planner- register was accompanied 
by a “ready reckoner” which provided a brief list of talking points to be covered 
during contact with families at each critical period (Boxes 10.6 and 10.7). 


Tools for organizing and facilitating sector meetings 

This consisted of a comprehensive menu of questions that the supervisor could 
ask the group of AWW (and ANM) in a monthly sector meeting, designed to bring 
critical issues into focus, and a set of guidelines for structuring the meeting. the 
topics covered included all maternal and child health and nutrition issues, while 
recognizing that issues related to other areas covered by the ICDS, such as 
pre-school education could be similarly positioned and supported. The ag 
included suggestions for recording key observations and preparing bh sige! report. 
This was accompanied by guidelines that suggested ways of optimizing on the | 
time available in the meetings, to make available at least two hours for discussion 
of substantive program issues as described. Such restructuring of sector meetings 


is discussed in detail later. 
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Tool for structuring supervisor's field visits 


This tool had two parts. The first consisted of guidelines and Suggested questions 
for the interaction between the Supervisor and the AWW. The second was a menu 
of questions for interviewing selected families during a small number of home 


visits, classified by age group. This tool also included Space for recording and 
Summarizing observations. 


Tools for NGO staff 


The NGO staff who helped facilitate sector meetings and monitor progress at the 
community level used tools similar to the ones used by supervisors. In addition 
they submitted a detailed monthly report to the INHP district team. 


The charactenstic of all these tools and related processes was that they were 
designed primarily to provide the most relevant information needed by the user at 
each level to be able to execute her/his role effectively; they were not designed for 
reporting anything substantial upwards, apart from the monthly report of the NGO. 
Thus, tools for the AWW got them the information they needed to track services 
and behaviors of individual women and children, but they did not produce new 
reports based on this information. Their supervisors obtained the same information 
by proactively and pointedly asking questions of the AWW, not by collecting and 
collating numbers in reports. In doing this, the attempt was to move the work style 
of the field functionaries of ICDS and health from a predominantly “complete-the- 
paper-work” approach to a more responsive problem-seeking-solving approach. An 
important implication was that, while these tools apparently added to the number 
of records maintained by the frontline workers, they actually added to functional 
effectiveness without resorting to making elaborate new reports. 


Early versions of such tools were already in use in some of the panel districts, and 
experience from other districts too had thrown up good ideas. These were refined to 
put together a set of generic tools and sent out to all states and districts for local 
adaptation and use. The generic versions of these tools are included in a separate 
folder as a part of this series of working papers. These versions were variously 
adapted by different states. Their use was not uniformly intensive. About three- 
fourths of AWW interviewed at the time of the endline survey reported that they 
were using the home visit planner/register. Quantitative estimates of the use of the 
supervisors’ tools are not available, but most sector meetings were restructured to 
place greater emphasis on program elements as envisaged, and most of them were 
jointly facilitated by NGO staff for many months at least, starting in mid-2005. 

The lack of uniformity extended to the use of the new tools for generating formal 
reports, as well: some INHP state teams consciously chose to introduce such reports, 
believing that such reports would increase accountability. 


After the Final Evaluation of RACHNA in April 2006, an elaborate qualitative 
assessment of the use of these tools and processes was undertaken by an 
independent team of experts commissioned by the USAID. The final report of the 
assessment”? provides useful insights into how the tools and processes actually 
worked in the field. A summary of the relevant findings of this study 1s provided in 


the accompanying box (Box 10.7). 


” Available from the CARE-India and FANTA websites and on request. 
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Box 10.7: Salient findings from the INHP Tools Assessment Study 


This qualitative study examined the contribution of the INHP tools and processes to three fundamental program 

ee, ‘fi ‘med to influence: tracking and inclusion of all women and children for services, strengthening 
—_— ei neces for facilitating behavior change. It also examined factors influencing the successful use 
rene a processes. It used qualitative assessments conducted on a purposive sample of respondents oe 
included functionaries from different levels of the systems, drawn from four districts in four different states. : 
sample was designed to include strong implementation sites, to ensure that poor implementation did not impede oe 
understanding of what made the tools work or not work, and how. The study was not designed to assess the extent o 
use of the tools and processes, or the extent of strengths and limitations observed in their use. 


The main findings that are salient to this paper were: , 7 ? 
Concerning tracking and inclusion, both the AWW and supervisor used the standard service registers to identify 


people for services, in preference to any other methods. 

In strengthening supervision, the relationship between the AWW and her supervisor had been bolstered by the 

invigorated sector meetings. Through the sector meetings, the supervisor had an opportunity to be seen as 

someone who could facilitate peer learning and actively help to solve problems. During these meetings, the 
supervisors interacted with AWWs as a group and often individually. Combined with the Supervisor's Checklist, the 
sector meeting had strengthened the connections supervisors have with AWWs. 

¢ The commonest constraint to the use of the supervisor's field visit checklist was the time needed to completely 
run through the checklist. The other limitation noted of the checklist was that it covered only a part of the duties 
of a supervisor, related to maternal and child health and nutrition. It did not cover pre-school education, for 
instance. 

* There was wide agreement that the content and quality of sector meetings had improved since the introduction 
of the sector meeting guidelines, and even if the guidelines were not referred to, the objectives of the guidelines 
were being met. 
= Sector meetings had changed from simply a time to submit reports to a time for capacity building, or as one 

respondent remarked, “...completely shifted from reports collection to MCH services”. Most AWWs now came 
with their registers completed (a change from before) which allowed more time to discuss substantive issues. 


= During the discussion time, most of the topics were related to communication around specific behaviors and 
“convincing people”. 

= Some supervisors (often with the NGOs) established a theme for each month so that over the course of a few 
months, key topics are covered. Other supervisors reviewed the problems that came up the month before and 
build an agenda around those issues. 

= The conduct of the meetings varied from place to place and by the supervisor's own facilitation skills. Some 
meetings included a more didactic session on specific topics. The supervisors used information, education, 
and communication (IEC) materials to teach the AWWs about specific topics. Other meetings promoted a peer 
learning approach where AWWs shared how they solved problems that other AWWs were facing. Some supervisors 
made use of role plays for practicing how to communicate various issues to mothers. 

# In the districts where sectors of ICDS and health were aligned (described elsewhere), the MO took the lead 
on capacity building. An increase in such closer coordination between ICDS and health program staff was 
reported. The supervisors’ tools were more widely adapted and modified than the home visit tool. 

* Regarding home visits, both the AWW and the supervisors did prioritize their attention correctly most of the time, 
guided by the home visit register and the ready reckoner, as well as the supervisors’ field visit checklist. The tools 
and processes, including the sector meetings, drew attention of the functionaries to the principle of “the right 


message to the right person at the right time”. Although the home visit diary/register/planner was not always an 
accurate log of the actual visits conducted, it did serve as a reference. 
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There was much evidence that the home visit diary and Supervisor's Checklist positively influenced the way the 
AWWs and supervisors did business. Supervisors recounted distinct changes since the Supervisor's Checklist had 
been in use. During one FGD with supervisors, they recalled that earlier they 


na ; 4 were not able to prioritize which | 
home to visit during their AWC visits. They were not conversant with the “life cycle” or how to prepare a mother | 


for the next time period in the cycle. They felt the checklist helped them to plan their visits better. Many of the 
supervisors, AWWs and some CDPOs concurred that previously the main focus of a supervisor's visit to an AWC 
was to check the food stocks and review the pre-school enrolment and attendance. In addition, she might have 

- feviewed the registers, and then signed the AWC visitor book and left. Most of this was accomplished in less than 
30 minutes. These ‘flying visits’ still occur but they are designated as such by the supervisors themselves with 


the intent of having a follow-up visit when they spent adequate time “completing” the Supervisor's checklist and 


conducting home visits. These longer visits take a few hours to complete and include follow-up with the AWW after 
a home visit to provide constructive feedback. 


Restructuring sector Supervisors in ICDS are expected to conduct one sector meeting (or in some 

meetings states, two meetings) each month where all AWWs under a supervisor gather 
to submit their monthly reports and to transact other programmatic and 
administrative business. This sector meeting was sought to be strengthened. 
The received wisdom about sector meetings was that they were hopelessly 
overloaded with administrative work, that the AWW and the supervisors could 
barely get their reporting done in the available time, that these meetings never 
Start or finish on time and that it was going to be very difficult to restructure a 
government meeting. Some of this turned out to be true, but in most districts, 
CDPOs and DPOs were open to the idea of introducing programmatic content 
into sector meetings, mostly understood as ongoing training, and to having 
a helping hand from NGO facilitators in conducting sector meetings. Many of 
them were considerably aware that the ICDS program was, since many years, 
missing precious opportunities by reducing sector meetings to administrative 
rituals. However, if there had been earlier initiatives from within the system 
to do things differently, they had obviously met with limited success. It took 
a little patient dialogue with supervisors and CDPOs in a few districts at the 
outset to understand how meeting time was being spent, and the supervisors 
themselves came up with simple solutions for saving time. Most commonly, the 
solution was to “precook” much of the paper work related to the reporting, so 
that the supervisor spent just a short while at the beginning of the meeting 
collecting or collating reports from individual AWW, saving substantial time for 
other agenda. A common realization was that the meeting had not thus far been 
organized more fruitfully simply because there had been little initiative to do so. 
Eventually, it was common across all states for sector meetings to set aside 2-3 
hours for programmatic discussions. What was difficult to alter was the problem 
of AWW coming in and going off at different times, which was determined by 
public transport available from their villages to the meeting venue. 


Another matter that was initially greeted with skepticism was the possibility 

of ANMs actually attending ICDS sector meetings. This posed distinctly greater 
barriers than the problem of finding discussion time. It required both departments 
to agree upon the utility of such an arrangement, and for both to ide aril 
mutual historical animosity. The overlap of administrative boundaries, discussed 
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s another practical barrier. Eventually, in many districts, it became 

these sector meetings, probably due to the 

for the two programs to work closely together, | 
often referred to as “convergence”, and the realization by enlightened mpeg 
of both departments that such working together was bound to be beneficia to eC 
larger cause. One example of the more visible consequences of ANM participation 
in sector meetings was the way issues related to scheduling and holding of 
NHDs/outreach immunization sessions were often discussed and resolved locally. 
Data related to the participation of ANMs in ICDS sector meetings is presented 


later, in the results section. 


below, wa 
possible for the ANM to attend 


pressure from multiple quarters 


When ICDS draws boundaries for its sectors or projects,” or when the health 


Realigning 

ee iive department draws boundaries for the health sub-center areas under each ANM or 
boundaries to facilitate LHV or PHC, the concerned department rarely consults the other. Consequently, 
convergence it is common to find that, for instance, and ANM’s sub-center villages overlap 


two different sectors of the ICDS program, or the villages covered under one 

ICDS sector fall in the areas of two or more LHVs, or worse, two PHCs. This 
renders coordination between the concerned functionaries cumbersome and time- 
consuming, and overall, frustrating. These problems, as old as the programs, 
came to light clearly during the course of INHP when intensive efforts were 

made to facilitate meaningful convergence. During one such dialogue at a 

joint ICDS-Health workshop in one of the project districts, functionaries from 
both departments put their heads together and realized that it was possible 

to redraw the administrative boundaries of either or both departments, and 
considerably mitigate if not eliminate the problem. The idea and its feasibility 
were appealing, particularly to the district-level leadership, and especially the 
district administration. The task involved getting into painstaking detail of the 
lay of the land, and some give and take. Once the first couple of districts had 
worked their way through the task, INHP teams found it increasingly easier to 
facilitate similar efforts elsewhere. Not every overlap could be corrected, but 
eventually several districts in several states undertook the effort, and achieved 
functional congruence of borders as this concept gained greater credence. For a 
given district, this is a one-time exercise, and removes one of the most visible 
barriers to effective coordination between ICDS and health programs for maternal 
and child health interventions, and facilitates such simple but useful mechanisms 
as the participation of ANMs in ICDS sector meetings, referred to above. 


There were less ambitious solutions to this problem as well. At block level 

joint review meetings in certain districts, the review of monthly (or quarterly 
performance) was conducted on the basis of data collated from the frontline 
workers of the two departments, reconciled, and presented in a single sheet that 
showed hierarchically, under which sub-center, health sector and ICDS sector 
each village and AWC fell. Such presentations made it possible to move beyond 
disagreements on figures of service coverage, and quickly on to identifying and 
addressing gaps and reasons for the gaps. 


TCDS blocks are more correctly called Projects, each headed by a Child Development Project Officer (CDPO) 
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The roles of external 
facilitators: INHP and 
NGO teams 


Internal Monitoring 
Mechanisms 


- onahorieaplaybeatrteeraagmeriplng 
, . ermined that it was possibl 
refined implementation strategy, for the functional divisions be 
pete pentieteptreetdelersten 
— partly subsumed to geographic 
sharing of responsibilities. The distribution of INHP District Teams was such that 
barring instances of major vacancies in staff positions, each district team member 
had an average of 3-4 blocks to oversee, and thus about 3-4 NGO staff to be 
supported by her or him. Each such unit of an INHP district team member and 
3-4 NGO staff interacted with the 3-4 CDPOs, 20-25 supervisors and 8-10 PH(s 
in these blocks. Their main task was to find ways of helping these functionaries 
sustain the attention on frontline workers (AWW and ANM) on activities and 
processes that were most likely to improve child health outcomes. They adapted 
the tools mentioned above for local use, provided training in their use, and helped 
facilitate focused interactions between supervisors and AWW/ANM in sector 
meetings and field visits. Many districts conducted a round of “mini-RAPs” during 
this period, and the findings were used to inform planning in the district. 


€, under the 
tween different 


Ideally, much of what has been described above should have been thought 
through and executed as well as monitored by the leadership at block and district 
levels in the ICDS and Health programs. In reality, there was not sufficient time 
in the last year of INHP-II to achieve this level of maturity of interventions. The 
level of participation of the leadership in these processes was variable, and more 
often than not, CDPOs and Medical Officers were happy to give their approval for 
the work and also happy that there were external facilitators who could manage 
the implementation. In most districts, it was the internal monitoring mechanisms 
of INHP, acting through INHP district teams and partner NGOs that sustained the 
interventions. 


The basic structure of the MIS established since early 2003 was not disturbed, 
since past experience indicated that it would take many months of effort to 
change it from the grassroots levels up. Thus, basic process indicators continued 
to be reported from the entire universe of AWC, and provided useful information 
about NHD, immunization sessions, use of vitamin A, etc. The tools described 
above, particularly the NGO monthly report, provided a sense of progress to 
relevant levels within INHP in terms of the refined strategies. 


The attempt to minimize recording and reporting on the basis of the new tools 
has been mentioned earlier. From the outset, this was not uniformly accepted or 
followed, either by INHP teams or by ICDS teams, possibly because it was counter- 
intuitive (how can work be considered done if there is no written report?) and 
engendered a fear of losing control in a strongly hierarchical system. There was 
also a strong belief that writing reports enhanced accountability. Thus, different 
states and districts had different kinds of reports produced from the books, Sart 
the end of the project, the predominant phrase used was “filling the tools”, not 
“using the tools”. Compared to existing reports of the ICDS program, however, 
these were less burdensome, the information handled was more directly outcome- 
oriented and the reports were more regularly reviewed and used. 
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Community monitoring 
mechanisms 


Eventually, the purpose of refining internal monitoring pitas eh — 
denominator-based analysis for planning and action, and he fe : 
workers and supervisors link daily activities to outcomes and program point 
As discussed in later sections, it was difficult to assess the extent to w ic : 2 
actually happened, but field observations suggest this was among the impo a 
factors that drove change, and that, this transformation in thinking at middle- 
management levels holds the key to sustain program effectiveness. 


introduce 


The need for, and value of, communities participating with enough intensity to 
be able to monitor health services delivery was recognized from the outset, and 
various attempts were made in every district to establish mechanisms to foster 
this. Mostly, participation of women’s groups and members of PRI was sought at 
the village level, after providing orientation or training as feasible. 


In the ELS and some of the DS in the early part of INHP-II, the process of 
women’s groups using the medium of social maps to review service coverage 

and behavior change was successful to an extent, but could not be replicated 
without intense facilitation. The participation of members of the community, 
including PRI members, in NHD was widely practiced, and this was an indicator 
in the MIS. How consistently and predictably such participation influenced the 
conduct of NHD is not clear, but presumably, it could have had positive effects 
on the regularity of the conduct of NHD as well the appropriate distribution of 
food supplements during the NHD. Similarly, in many districts, PRI members did 
participate in the block level program reviews (BLAC). Starting with Chhattisgarh, 
several states attempted to introduce health and nutrition issues in the agenda 
for the Gram Sabha, the equivalent of a village general body meeting, where the 
entire village participated. In West Bengal, the Panchayat’s role is integral to the 
work of different departments involved in the development sector and appears to 
have played in a key role in bringing about functional convergence between ICDS 
and health departments. One of the most methodical ways of involving PRIs was 
attempted in one of the districts of Chhattisgarh, where an official instruction 
was sent to all panchayats, listing a set of indicators that each village panchayat 
must monitor regularly. However, the short term consequences of these efforts on 
conventionally measured health indicators are difficult to judge. 


A common lesson from these efforts was that, with sufficient and sustained 

inputs, it was possible to get community groups to pay attention to certain gross 
indicators such as the attendance of workers for example, regularity of ANM’s visits 
to the village, or availability of supplies e.g., food supplements at AWC or Vaccines 
with ANM. It was not clear, however, if there were scalable ways of monitoring 
softer elements such as the quality of services or technical aspects such as cold 
chain maintenance. The magnitude of effort needed to get groups of community 
members to understand the logic of implementation strategies and interventions so 
as to intelligently oversee the work of the systems, far exceeds what any external 
facilitator can normally afford to invest. The project continues to explore this area. 


The next section presents evidence about the progress of outcomes over the life of 
the project, and how the processes described so far were related to outcomes. 
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Results: Evidence from the INHP Quantitative Surveys 


A number of different surveys conducted over the course of the project provide 
information about changes in key outcomes and processes in the project area: 
the baseline and end-line surveys (2001 and 2006), the three rounds (2003 x 


2005) of rapid assessments (RAPs) in one district each in the eight program 


states, and two evaluation research (ER) studies (baselines and endlines in 2003 


and 2006, respectively) conducted in one program district each in Uttar Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh, along with non-CARE districts as controls. Some of these 
surveys included service providers’ interviews. The methods used in these surveys 
are described in many of the papers in this series, and presented in detail in the 
paper on the methodology of assessments.”* The respondents for these surveys 
were mothers of infants 0-23 months old. Information related to pregnancy, 
delivery, newborn care and feeding in the first six months was usually gathered 
from mothers of infants 0-5 months old, and feeding and immunization related 
information from mothers of infants 6-23 months old. Sample sizes and sampling 
methods in most instances permitted detection of a difference of 10 percentage 
points or more across rounds of surveys, or between groups, across almost the 
whole range of indicators and estimates. This was considered the minimum 
difference necessary to be programmatically meaningful for most purposes. 


The program monitoring system internal to INHP-II did provide information 
about inputs and outputs from sources within the project, but these were not 
easy to interpret at aggregate levels. The qualitative assessments of INHP tools 
mentioned in the previous section provide insights into how the tools and 
processes used in the later part of INHP-II worked on the ground. 


Detailed presentations of results can be found in each of the technical papers 

in this series.22 This section pulls together the most important results from 
household surveys, and presents evidence of the extent of the contribution of the 
ICDS and health programs to these changes. 


Health and Nutrition Outcomes During INHP-II 


Changes in key Table 10.2 presents estimates from baseline and endline surveys for key service 
indicators over time coverage indicators and indicators of practices related to child care and feeding. 
All estimates represent areas assisted by INHP. Statistical significance is not 
presented, with the understanding that programmatic significance is of greater 
concern in this context. The samples at the endline were designed to detect 
a difference of 10 percentage points from any baseline estimate, because a 
10 percentage point change was considered the minimum necessary to be 
programmatically convincing. In some cases, the baseline samples were smaller, 
and thus had lesser precision than endline estimates, but in most cases, a 


28 Paper 2: Methods Used for Assessments 

29 Detailed results can be found in Paper 3: Enhancing Newborn Ca e; Pa 
Paper 7: Widening Coverage of Primary Immunization; Paper 5: Widening Covera 
Supplemental Feeding: It’s Role in a Large Scale Maternal and Child Nutntion an 
Spacing Methods 


re; Paper 4: Changing Infant and Child Feeding Behaviors; 
ge of Micronutnent Supplements Paper 6: 
d Health Program; Paper 8: Deepening Access to 
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e for Selected Outcome indicators, RACHNA Baseline vs Endline (2001-2006) 


Table 10.2: Coverag 


a Pradesh — Chhattisgarh Jharkhand 


Indicator 
| itt et { et L | Diff BE B ee es 


115 501 
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Proportion delivered at home 30.6 


Initiated breastfeeding 
within 2 hrs and not given 
prelacteals 


Initiated semi-solids/solids 
between 6-8 months of 
age along with continued 
breastfeeding 


Vitamin A1 dose 
(card+recall) 


Vitamin A 2 doses 
(card+recall) 


Mothers who reported having | 74.7 36.2 46.1 
received immunization card 
DPT3 (card+recall) 94.5 | 7a | 515 | 
Measles (card+recall) SACI TAN 55.4 


Complete immunization 66.1 


= Mothers of children 0-5 t . = Chi 
‘Se months old; n? = Children 0-5 months old born at home; n° = Infants 0-5 months old; n‘ = Children 6-23 months old: n° = Children 12-23 months old; 
n° = Children 18-23 months old; BL = Baseline survey; EL = Endline survey; Diff = Diff BL to EL 
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centage points is still statistically significant. Program- 


difference of 10 per ch smaller 


wide, the aggregate samples are of course large enough to detect mu 2 
differences, but these may not be programmatically relevant, For reaso re 
discussed in papers in this series dealing with technical themes, estima pi 

all indicators measured in the endline were not available at the baseline. eA 
Table 10.2 presents estimates only for indicators that were available from the 
baseline as well. For indicators that were not available from the baseline survey, 
the individual papers use evidence from the RAPs to demonstrate progress over 
time, which the interested reader may want to refer to. Indicators related to 
complementary feeding, such as frequency and volumes are examples of indicators 


that were unavailable at the program baseline in 2001. 


Newborn care 
Between baseline and endline surveys, there were significant reductions in the 


proportion of births occurring at home in three of the eight states. Since INHP 
focused on interventions for home-based newborn care, analysis is presented 
only for home deliveries. The use of “five cleans” at birth and the practice of 
not applying anything to the cord, both important indicators of avoidance of 
infection, increased about 20 percentage points by the endline at the program 
level, showing increases of over 10 percentage points in most of the states. The 
proportion of neonates reported to have been put to breast within two hours 
after birth and not given anything else to drink before breastfeeding increased 
over 30 percentage points by the endline, showing increases in all states other 
than Rajasthan. 


Nutrition 

Exclusive breastfeeding rates in the first six months increased by 13 percentage 
points at the program level, with four states showing greater than 10 
percentage point increases. Limited data was available from the baseline for 
complementary feeding indicators. The proportion of children reported to have 
started complementary feeding at the expected age increased by more than 

10 percentage points in five of the eight states, but decreased in one state. 
While the baseline survey did not capture information related to quantities of 
complementary foods fed to children, time trends can be seen from the three 
rounds of RAPs conducted in one district in each of eight states. These surveys 
estimated the energy equivalents of cereal-based semi-solid or solid meals fed 
to children 6-23 months old. The proportion of children 6-11 months old who 
were fed the recommended amounts of these foods over the three rounds is 
presented in the upper part of Figure 10.2. As can be seen, the proportions 

are universally low, with a small improvement seen over time. The same data, 
analyzed to show the proportion fed at least half the recommended amounts 

is presented in the lower half of the same figure, and shows similar trends. 
Taken together, these data reveal the extent of energy (and presumably, other 
nutrient) deficit that is nearly universal, and how substantial improvements 
were seen over time in three of the eight districts. 


The proportion of children 12-23 months old who were estimated, on the basis of 
Immunization card and recall data, to have received at least one dose of vitamin 
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Figure 10.2: Amounts of 
cereal-based meals fed as 
complementary foods to 
6-11 month-old children, 
RAPs, Rounds 1-3 
(2003-2005). 


Proportion 
fed the recommended 
amount or more 


Proportion 
fed at least half the 
recommended amount 


Percent children 6-11 months old 


@ Round 1 @ Round 2 Round 3 


Percent children 6-11 months old 


JH MP OR 


W Round1 Round 2 Round 3 


A increased about 27 percentage points at the program level, showing greater 
than 10 percentage point increases in seven of eight states (Table 10.2). Two 
dose receipt among 18-23 month-olds increased 16 percentage points at the 
program level, with six of eight states registering greater than 10 percentage 
point increases. 


Immunization 
The proportion of mothers of children 12-23 months old reporting the receipt 

of an immunization card, a measure of active systemic effort, increased about 

20 percentage points at the program level, representing increments a about 10 
percentage points or more in six of the eight states. Full sillier coverage 
increased about 16 percentage points at the program level, wie measles and DPT 
coverage increased about 20 and 14 percentage points, respectively. In six of the 
eight states, these indicators rose by 10 percentage points or more. 
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Comparisons with non- 
RACHNA-assisted areas 


Impact on malnutrition 
and mortality 


Equitable reach | | 
c discussed in several papers in this series, there were differences, often small, 


in the coverage of services between different social and economic groups. Not 
shown in this paper, these differences reduced in magnitude in several states, or 
remained stable, over the life of the project. Across all surveys, significant gender 
differences were not noted for virtually any indicator of interest. 


Except for the two districts in UP and AP where evaluation research 

was conducted, comparable data from non-INHP assisted areas is not 
available. One potential source of comparative data is NFHS-3, which was 
contemporaneous with INHP-II endline, since the two surveys share many 
similar questions on a number of critical indicators. Estimates from NFHS-3 
represent entire states, and may thus be considered the weighted averages of 
estimates from INHP-II assisted areas (represented by the endline survey of 
2006) and non-INHP-assisted areas (for which no estimates are available). 
However, there are very few indicators from among those already reported 
from NFHS-3 which are directly, reliably comparable. Figures 10.3, 10.4 and 
10.5 present some illustrative comparisons for indicators that are comparable. 
The DPT-3 coverage by card or recall among 12-23 month olds in INHP-II 
endline exceeded that estimated by NFHS-3 in every state (Figure 10.3). Not 
shown in this paper, measles vaccine coverage followed a similar pattern. 
Full immunization coverage rates were also higher at the INHP-II endline, 

as compared to NFHS-3 in all states except in one, where the estimates 

were almost identical (Figure 10.4). The proportion of children who were 
given breast milk and complementary foods in the previous 24 hours, among 
children 6-9 months old was equivalent or higher in all states in the 

INHP-II endline, as compared to NFHS-3 (Figure 10.5).3° Analysis of raw data 
from NFHS-3 will enable more robust comparisons. 


In the newborn care evaluation research study in UP, key newborn care 
behaviors changed substantially in the study (INHP-assisted) district but not in 
the comparison (non-assisted, but ICDS implemented) district over time 

(Figure 10.6). In the nutrition evaluation research Study (data not presented in 
this paper), two INHP-assisted districts, one each in UP and AP were compared 
to non-INHP-assisted districts from the same states. There were significant 
differences in a number of feeding behavior-related indicators over time, the 


improvements being more marked in the INHP-assisted districts, particularly in 
the UP district.3# 


As assessed at the Final Evaluation of the project in 2006, there was a decline of 
eight percentage points in the proportion of malnourished children 12-23 months 
old (more than 2 z scores below the NCHS weight-for-age median) between the 
baseline and endline of INHP-II. Since this represented program-wide scale, since 
the state-level figures showed fluctuations, and since there was no possibility 

of a control for the scale that the project represented, attribution to specific 


ne denominators are smatl for both surveys, since this indicator comes from a very Narrow age group. 
resented and described jn the Paper 4: Changing Infant and Child Feeding Behaviors 
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Figure 10.3: DPT3 coverage | mene 
comparisons for RACHNA 
program states — NFHS-3 
(2006) and RACHNA 
endline (2006). 
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Figure 10.4: Complete 
immunization coverage 
comparisons for RACHNA 
program states — NFHS-3 
(2006) and RACHNA 
endline (2006). 
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Figure 10.5: Children 6-9 
months old receiving solid or | 1007 pian han xi rt eee 
semi-solid food and breast 
milk, RACHNAEL (2006) 9 | 0-9) 
and NFHS-3 (2006). 
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Figure 10.6: Change in 
newborn care behaviors 
across surveys in Intervention 
(Barabanki) and Comparison 
(Unnao) districts in the 
Newborn ER study, Baseline 
(2003) vs Endline (2006). 


Delayed bath, baseline 
| @ Delayed bath, endline 
BF in 1 hour, baseline 
@ BF in 1 hour, endline 


Percent of children 0-5 months 


Unnao (comparison) Barabanki (study) 


interventions was difficult. The magnitude of change in feeding behaviors was 
deemed by the Final Evaluation team inadequate to bring about measurable 
change in nutritional status, and it was suggested that the increase in measles 
vaccination rates could have contributed to the overall improvement. 


Neither of the two evaluation research studies reported significant change in the 
respective impact indicators - neonatal mortality rates and malnutrition rates 

- despite the positive changes noted above. This failure may be attributable to 

the fact that the interventions matured late in the course of the study, and did 

not achieve acceleration in the practice of caring or feeding behaviors sufficient to 
cover the vast majority of children in the universe — the achieved levels of practice 
of many of the practices considered critical for child survival did not exceed about 
half the universe. One example is the increase in early breastfeeding illustrated in 
Figure 10.6: the difference between the study and comparison districts is huge and 
incontrovertible, but the absolute proportion of children given breast milk early is 
less than 50 percent in the intervention district at the endline. 


Another example is the consumption of significant quantities of simple, cereal- 
based complementary foods: from near-absent levels, the proportion of children fed 
something reasonably substantial rose considerably, but was still not being practiced 
ny more than half the children at the endline of the study (data not presented in 
i Paper, but see Paper 4: Changing Infant and Child Feeding Behaviors in this 
senes). It is known that the impact indicators have multi-factorial roots, and the 
magnitude of change in the impact indicators would be expected to be greater if 
more of these contnbutory factors simultaneously showed positive change than if 
fewer showed such change. When even the practice of individual key behaviors fell 
short of half the universe, the proportion of cases i 
feeding behaviors were correctly practiced was eve 
Impact in the presence of strong improvements in 
Is therefore not unexpected. Given more time to m 


n which all or most caring and 
n lower. The lack of measurable 
individual behavior indicators 

ature, though, it is conceivable 
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that caring and feeding practices could have become stronger and led to measurabl 

impact. It is also worth noting that, in one of panel districts for which serial rs 
is available, there appears to be evidence of interventions leading to x rata 
in malnutrition levels between the second and third rounds of assessments ( 


presented in Paper 4: Changing Infant and Child Feeding Behaviors) 
a comparison group, 


also 


. The absence of 
however, makes this evidence less than conclusive. 


Another commonly cited reason for a lack of measured change in impact indicators 
in INHP-II is that the interventions package was less comprehensive than it could 
have been, since it did not include the treatment of sepsis or asphyxia - known to 
be responsible for about two thirds of neonatal deaths, or the treatment of specific 
illnesses such as diarrhea or pneumonia among older children — illnesses that are 
known to contribute to malnutrition. Recent reviews of evidence in the several 
series of papers on child survival and nutrition published in The Lancet (2003, 


2005, 2008), however, suggest that individual interventions do have independent 
influence on child survival and nutritional status. 


Irrespective of demonstrated effect on the impact indicators, there was 
demonstrated substantial improvement in certain key service coverage indicators 
and in indicators related to caring and feeding behaviors in INHP-II assisted 
areas, as described above. These improvements were not uniform across the 
program, either in magnitude or quality, which is to be expected in programs at 
the scale that INHP-II represents. The next section examines the relationship 

of these changes in outcomes to the processes promoted by INHP to influence 
change in outcomes. 


Process that could have Led to the Change in Outcomes 


Evidence related to processes promoted by INHP was less easy to capture in 
independent assessments, and for this and other practical reasons, many of these 
were not adequately measured during the assessments. For instance, most of the 
evidence available for the extent and regularity of use of NHD comes from what 
AWWs themselves have reported, either as one of the elements of their monthly 
reports, or during interviews of a sample of them during the endline survey. There 
was no simple method of verifying this. Similarly, there was no uniform data that 
could be reliably collated on the extent of use of tools such as the home visit 
planner-register or the appropriate use of processes such as seaoal meetings or 
supervisory visits, although these parameters were regularly being monitored m 
different ways by INHP district and state teams. Some direct and some less direct 
indication of the extent and quality of use of these processes are available from 
interviews of mothers, AWW and ANM conducted at the endline. 


All the processes promoted by INHP-II can be clubbed under four fairly distinct 


categories: 


* Processes that promoted inclusion and facilitated tracking of women and 


children for any service or information-advice-counseling, 
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Processes that 
promoted inclusion and 


tracking 


Figure 10.7: Awareness 

of NHD among mothers 
of children 0-5 months 
old, RAPs Rounds 2 and 3 
(2004, 2005). 


» Processes that promoted behavior change at individual level ~ mainly, 
interpersonal contacts through home visits and the information-advice- 


counseling offered, 


» Processes that strengthened supervision of either or both of the above. 


Processes specifically meant to improve convergent functioning of ICDS and 


health programs 


As described earlier, over time, the focus of the project moved from the use of 
specialized techniques of tracking such as the use of social maps, to ensuring that 
the existing mechanisms of survey and service registers were appropriately used. 
Simple processes that were emphasized in most states included insistence that fresh 
births be immediately added to service registers and that “due” lists be made and 
used for ensuring that all children who were due for immunization on a given day 
were specifically identified and called to the AWC in time. The continued use of NHD, 
one of the original best practices, has been mentioned. As seen in Figure 10.7, the 
proportion of mothers of children in the age group 0-5 months who reported being 
aware of NHD increased by more than 10 percentage points in five of the eight 
panel districts between the second and third round of RAPs, and remained stable in 
the remaining three. Over the same period, as shown in Figure 10.8, the proportion 
of mothers reporting that someone came to inform or fetch the child when she or 
he was last vaccinated also increased or maintained high levels in seven of eight 
districts.** Presumably, the reason for these improving trends was the effort made 
by AWW, ANM and change agents to implement these processes. These examples, in 
addition to the evidence of increasing immunization coverage presented in Table 
10.2, provide indirect evidence that processes that promoted inclusion and tracking 
were actually in effective use on the ground across a wide area. 


Percent of children 0-5 months 


AP CG mp oR 


@ Round 2 @ Round 3 


: a oe ae ee te ae Bengal, had consistently high levels of immunization coverage, where people were accustomed to 
rek to the nearest subhealth-center on immunization days as a matter of routine, without being told. 
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Figure 10.8 Called by 
someone for immunization 
when the child was 

last vaccinated, 

0-5 month-olds, RAPs, 
Round 2-3 (2004, 2005). 


Processes that 
promoted behavior 
change 
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The main emphasis on behavior change during INHP-II was on interpersonal 
contacts, preferably at home, supplemented by other channels of communication. 
As described earlier, by the last year of the project, frontline service providers of 
ICDS and RCH programs (AWW and ANM) were the mainstay of this strategy. All 
Surveys beginning with the first round of RAPs in 2003 assessed whether these 
visits were indeed made, and what advice or information was offered. Different 
papers in this series carry varying levels of detailed evidence about these 
processes as pertinent to the theme of the paper. Here, a few summary examples 
are presented from the available evidence. 


Figure 10.9 shows increments in the proportion of families visited at home 

(at least once) during specific periods, as reported by mothers during RAPs in 
panel districts. Home visits during different periods increased by more than 10 
percentage points in at least four of the eight districts. As shown in Figure 10.10, 
the proportion of mothers reporting that they received specific advice related 

to breastfeeding or complementary feeding increased substantially in the same 
districts. Figure 10.11 shows, for children 6-17 months old, the reduction in 
missed opportunities for giving advice related to complementary feeding - that 
is, where service providers contacted mothers and their families, but failed to give 
relevant advice - as reported by the mothers. Almost all districts show reductions 
in such missed opportunities. More examples of changes in home visits over time, 
and of close associations between home visits or advice received and desirable 
caring and feeding practices can be found in other papers in this series.*° 


Taken together, there is strong evidence that AWW and ANM could increase the 
frequency of timely home visits and relevant advice over time, and that this was 


plausibly linked to behavior change. 


3 See particularly, Paper 3: Enhancing Newborn Care; Paper 4: Changing I 
Coverage of Micronutrient Supplements and Paper 7: Widening Coverage 


nfant and Child Feeding Behaviors; Paper 5: Widening 
of Primary Immunization 
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Figure 10.9: Percentage point 
increments in home visits by 
either AWW or ANM, RAPs in 
Panel Districts. 
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Figure 10.10: Percentage 
point increments in 
advice given during 
contacts by any service 
providers or volunteers, 
RAPs in Panel Districts. 
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Figure 10.11: Percentage 
point reductions in missed 
opportunities for providing 
advice for complementary 
feeding, children 6-17 
months old, RAPs, Rounds 2 
and 3 (2004, 2005). 
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Figure 10.12: Last trimester 
home visits by AWW per 30 
pregnant women, Rounds 1 
(2003), Round 2 (2004) and 
Round 3 (2005), RAPs. 


Figure 10.13: Last trimester 
home visits by ANM per 30 
pregnant women, Round 1 
(2003), Round 2 (2004) and 
Round 3 (2005), RAPs. 
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Figure 10.12 and 10.13 examine the estimated absolute increases in the effort 

put in by AWW and the ANM respectively, for making home visits during the last 
trimester of pregnancy, which is considered a critical period for influencing the 
maternal and child outcomes of pregnancy. Based on reported frequencies of home 
visits by mothers in the RAPs in the panel districts, the number of visits made by 
these workers to homes of 30 pregnant women has been estimated, representing 
the number of pregnant women in a typical village in a typical year. As can be seen, 
in five of eight districts, there were substantial increases over time in the level of 
effort. Also, as expected, AWWs were able to make more home visits than ANM. 


Box 10.8 describes the implications of increases in home visits on the workload of 


these functionaries. 
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BOX 10.8: Home visits by AWW: How much a burden? 


ernal and child mortality and malnutrition, and to provide 
heme. The AWW, being usually a resident of the 


The ICDS has a mandate to support the reduction of mat 


trition education to the families covered by the sc , 
eS ., is well-placed to visit a few homes and provide the timely simple 


f healthy caring and feeding practices. By norm, 
first responses to any proposal to get AWW to 
ded and cannot possibly take on more work, 


same village or town where her AWC is located, 
information and support to families to ensure that they are aware O 
each AWW is expected to make five home visits a day. Yet, one of the 
conduct timely and meaningful home visits is that she is already overloa 


The period between the detection of pregnancy and the age of two years of the child is considered the “window of 
opportunity”, where interventions have the greatest likelihood of impact, and a failure to act during this period is 
known to result in preventable death and malnutrition. Provision of timely information and guidance to families 
during this period is critical, and among the different strategies of bringing about behavior change, contextual, 
individualized interpersonal communication is known to be the most effective..What really are the workload 
implications on an AWW to play this crucial role, perhaps the most crucial of all roles that ICDS can play to fulfill its 


mandate to reduce mortality and malnutrition? 


Typically, an AWC covers a population of 700-1000, often more, representing about 30 births a year or so, depending 
on the actual population covered and the birth rate. If an estimate is available of the number of home visits required 
to make for each mother and child, it is possible to work out the total number of home visits per year. The table 
below presents a reasonable number of home visits at each stage within the “window of opportunity”: 


Period No of home Purpose of home visits 


visits 


Pregnancy 7-9 months 2 Prepare family for childbirth, obstetric emergencies, and immediate 
(third trimester) neonatal care 


Day of birth 1 Ensure that adequate attention is paid to crucial details of maternal and 
neonatal care, including cleanliness, thermal care, breastfeeding, and 
the detection of maternal and neonatal complications 

First week 2 Follow up to ensure continued adequacy of maternal and neonatal care, 

and the detection of any complications 


Encourage exclusive breastfeeding and timely immunization 


2-3 Ensure timely initiation of complementary feeding, and adequate 
attention to quantities and quality of feeds. 
2 


1-5 months 
6-8 months 


ne Ensure increasing quantum of appropriate complementary feeds, and 


ome measles and vitamin A supplement. 
Continued attention to increasing complementary feeds, second dose of 
vitamin A. 


o> paar agai a 30 buts, = AWW would need to make about 450-500 home visits, or about two 
eg aa Ms vat , ig -" in the year. In addition, she will be required to make more visits in the 
iaauihe Oh bn everene 5-10 tg irth wergnt neonates who need extra care - about 3-4 such births each would each 
the "high rak” pregnencies ; ome visits, ores itinlied home visits to the few children with acute malnutrition, 
ale vite seen , the Tew children with special needs, etc., together with the above would still not take the 
quirement to beyond three per day - well within the present norm of making five home visits daily. 


12-18 months 


(Contd...) 
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Currently, AWW do not have a clearly delimited set of priorities to 
probably explains why ICDS has not been able to dent critical caring and feedin 
management tools, including ways of prioritizing whom to visit, and supervisio 
priorities, it is potentially possible for AWW to deliver substantially more with 
shown from the experience of INHP. A similar calculation and argument can be 


be addressed through home visits, which 

g behaviors since long. Given simple 
n that re~emphasizes the same 
Clearly lesser effort than prescnbed, as | 
made for the ANM’s workload as well. 


In real terms, this “workload” of home visits cannot be a permanent feature. Most of the behaviors related to neonatal 
and infant care and feeding are simple ones, which should become the norm within a few years of sufficiently intense 
behavior change effort. As these caring and feeding practices become a part of local custom, the effort to sustain 
them will proportionately decrease. This is particularly true of the present times, when communities exhibit a greater 
willingness to change than ever before. 


Processes that 
strengthened 
supervision 


Figure 10.14: Relative 
supervision priorities as 
perceived by AWW (top three 
topics), Endline (2006). 


Supervisory processes were more difficult to assess, as mentioned earlier, primarily 
because there were no independent sources of information about these processes 
(such as mothers’ reports about home visits and advice received from AWW and 
ANM). The most “independent” sources were interviews of AWW at the endline, 
using questions designed to reveal recent change in supervisory priorities.** Figure 
10.14 shows recent supervisory priorities in terms of technical areas, as perceived 
by the AWW. Figure 10.15 shows similar priorities, in terms of activities. In both 
cases, each column represents the proportion of AWWs who perceived that area or 
activity to be among the top three of her supervisor's current priorities (in early 
2006). Among technical areas, antenatal care and newborn care dominate the 

list of priorities, except in Rajasthan where immunization is the perceived top 
priority. Among activities, home visits were perceived to be a dominant priority. 


Figure 10.16 shows the proportion of AWWs spontaneously saying that home visits 
to specified age-groups were “additional” activities started during the year preceding 
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seline survey, and hence baseline-endline comparisons are not possible. 


% Similar information is not available from the ba 
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Figure 10.15: Relative 
supervision priorities as 
perceived by AWW (top three 
topics), Endline (2006). 


Figure 10.16: Home visits 
during different periods as 
additional activities started 
in the previous year, AWW 
interviews, Endline (2006). 
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the interview in early 2006. Here, the proportion of AWW perceiving this is quite 
substantial in every state, despite home visits having always been a part of their 
work. Taken together with the perceived supervisory priorities, this suggests that 
supervisors had recently begun to emphasize home visits, and that this emphasis 
dip yielded results in terms of making AWW take to home visiting seriously. The 
highest priority to pregnant women and neonates, with lesser attention to older 
infants is not unexpected and in fact reflects the findings that the behavior change 
* greatest magnitude was found during the pregnancy and neonatal period. What 
1s also of interest is that, unlike the varying magnitude of behavior change across 
states, the perceived recent increase in effort is quite even across states, at about 
30-60 percent. This could mean that in some states, home visiting as a norm was a 
Clear priority from earlier times, and thus was not perceived by many as an additional 
activity. It could also mean that, while home visits became emphasized all across 
the quality of home visits left a lot to be desired in some states or districts and | 
consequently, behavior change was small in these places. 
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Overall, about 70 percent or more of AWW in every state said they had at 

Sector meetings in each of the previous three months, and that in ae — 
the supervisor had been present at the meeting (data not Stee reer 
that supervisory contact with AWW is fairly predictable. — 


Processes that The purpose of these processes was the same as those described above: t 
promoted convergent enhance service coverage and behavior change. Indeed, these were ate 
functioning of ICDS and processes that were designed to synergistically improve the effectiveness of the 
RCH programs processes already described above. 


The extent of use of the Nutrition and Health Days has been described earlier. 
These monthly events, structured around fixed-day, fixed-site immunization 
sessions are the most visible of convergent activities. They bring together not just 
the AWW and the ANM, but potentially, other important stakeholders, including 
volunteers such as Change Agents or ASHA, members of local women’s groups 

and members of the village panchayat. The distribution of take-home rations of 
supplemental food on the same day as the provision of health services by the 
ANM, who comes to the village on this pre-announced day, is expected to provide 
an incentive to families to attend the NHD. Figures 10.17a and b provide an 
example of the organizing influence of NHD. 


Supplemental food and vaccination services were available even at the baseline 
in 2001, but these services provided by the AWW and ANM, respectively, were 
not well-coordinated, as seen from their divergent coverage rates in most 
states, in Figure 10.17a. By the endline in 2006, NHD were in place across most 
sites, along with the tracking and inclusion mechanisms described above. As 
seen in figures, the coverage rates of the supplemental food and DPT-3 were 
remarkably closer together at the endline (Figure 10.17b) than at the baseline 
(Figure 10.17a) in states other than AP and Rajasthan. Besides, as described in 
Table 10.2, immunization coverage rates actually increased across most states 
between the baseline and end-line. In the absence of other known influences, it 
is tempting to believe that the involvement in the NHD of multiple stakeholders 
exerting mutual checks, supplemented by the strengthened tracking mechanisms 
described earlier and the food incentive together caused services to become 
more predictable and consistent. 


One of the features of ICDS sector meetings during INHP-II was the effort to ensure 
that the ANM attended these meetings. Again, this served the useful function of 
tracking whether planned NHD or immunization sessions took place as scheduled, 
and if not, why not. It also helped coordinate other MCH services and discussion 

of operational problems related to them. As shown in Figure 10.18, ANM did 

attend these meetings, but the attendance fell well short of becoming universal 

or consistent. In two states, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, over 60 percent of AWW 
reported that ANM had attended each of the previous three of their sector meetings, 
indicating that it is not unreasonable to expect such convergent functioning. 


Another indicator of convergent functioning was the conduct of Block Level 
Advisory Committee (BLAC) meetings. These were monthly or quarterly meetings 
attended by the block and sector level functionaries of the ICDS and health 
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Figure 10.17a: DPT 3 coverage 
vs reported receipt of ICDS 
food supplements when 
younger than 6 months, 
among children currently 
12-23 months, Baseline, 
2001. 


Figure 10.17b: DPT 3 
coverage vs reported receipt 
of ICDS food supplements 
when younger than 6 
months, among children 
currently 12-23 months, 
Endline, 2006. 
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programs, with the panchayati raj institutions also attending in some places. 
Either the NGO partners of INHP-II or members of the district teams of INHP-II 
attended these meetings. Issues of common interest would be discussed, 
particularly those concerning services provided by the ANM and the data related 
to them: immunization and antenatal care. The basis of these discussions was 
the data available from the monthly progress reports of the AWW and the ANM, 
supplemented by observations during field visits of the participating members. 
The difficulties arising in comparing AWW-generated and ANM-generated data in 
such forums, and some of the innovations attempted to smoothen out disparities 
have been mentioned earlier. Figure 10.19 provides an idea of the regularity of 
the wade meetings, based on data from the program MIS. The most regular BLAC 
neeIngS were reported from Jharkhand, MP and Orissa, at about 70 percent, but 
this was also as low as 20 percent in a few states. Three states reported increases in 
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Figure 10.18: Proportion 

of AWW reporting ANM’‘s 
presence in sector meetings, 
Endline (2006). 
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Figure 10.19: Proportion 

of Block Level Advisory 
Meetings held at least once 
in the previous quarter, 
annualized averages, 
RACHNA Program MIS, 
2004-2006. 
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the last year as compared to the previous year. Taken together, it is evident la the 
regularity of the reported attendance of ANM in sector meetings is not very different 
from the reported regularity of BLAC meetings, and that neither were happening as 
regularly as envisaged. 


Of course, these data do not capture the less formal interactions and coordination 
between the ICDS and health department functionaries, which are variable, but 
can be observed to be considerable, particularly at the grassroots. One telling 
piece of evidence comes from examining the influence of receipt of supplement 
food on a wide range of services. Until recently, when the eS esis became 
applicable to all rural families following a Supreme Court directive, the norm in 
ICDS was to identify beneficiaries eligible for supplemental food on the basis of 
their socio-economic status, and provide supplemental food only to these. Thus, 
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Figure 10.20: Full 
immunization among 12-23 
month olds who received 
ICDS food supplements 

at ages < 6 months, and 
those who did not, Endline 
(2006). 
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the poorer families in the villages were all ICDS food beneficiaries. One would 
predict that such families would naturally receive greater attention from the ICDS, 
and their receipt of services from ICDS would be higher. One might also predict 
that, given the mechanism of NHD and the direct involvement of ICDS in the 

NHD, food beneficiaries would stand to benefit more. Both these predictions can 
be shown to hold true, as described in detail in the paper in this series about the 
role of supplemental food.*° 


To illustrate, Figure 10.20 shows the clear associations between food receipt 
and immunization coverage. However, what is remarkable is that the same 

bias towards food beneficiaries is seen even in services provided by the ANM 
but unrelated to the NHD, a functionary of the health department and not 
concerned with the provision of supplemental food. As seen in Figure 10.21, 
home visits by the ANM in the last trimester of pregnancy, an event unrelated 
to food distribution, was clearly much higher among (self-reported) ICDS food 
recipients than non-recipients. The explanation for this remarkable association 
is not entirely clear,*° but this example is illustrative of a trend that is 
consistent across virtually every indicator that INHP-II measured - being an 
ICDS food beneficiary is associated with a distinctly higher likelihood of getting 
health services. One part explanation is that the AWW and ANM do coordinate 
their work mutually and share information and service burdens to a much 
greater extent than they are generally believed to, and that the ANM is guided 
by the lists of pregnant women and children on the AWW’s registers, which in 
turn are biased towards food beneficiaries. 


rs Ho otha Pepin Feeding: It’s Role in a Large Scale Maternal and Child Nutrition and Health Program 
abe: af as pyotee. the Proportion of respondents not receiving supplemental food from ICDS was very low in five of the 
patron - than Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, and the low denominators for non-recipients would affect 
saeuunthe ati: vera Even $0, the consistent trends are unmistakable. One possibility is that the non-food-recipients 
seit mente’ - = re famities in the communities. Interestingly, in the case of the indicators illustrated, the association 
Moa clear for home visits than for immunization, which seems counter-intuitive, The implications become more 
esting considering that food recipients are supposed to be the poorest in the communities. 
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Figure 10.21: ANM’s home 
visits in the last trimester 
of pregnancy to those 
who received ICDS food 
supplements during 
pregnancy and those who 
did not, Endline (2006). 
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Specificity of Change: The Influence of INHP-II 


It is not easy, from the available data, to irrevocably show that changes seen over 
the life of INHP-II were directly attributable to INHP-II efforts, much less to such 
efforts alone. A number of efforts, internal to ICDS and RCH programs, as well as 
facilitated by agencies other than CARE/RACHNA were simultaneously influencing 
change in different aspects of these programs over the same time period. It is 
impossible, and perhaps undesirable to attempt to dissect the differential impact 
of these influences. Certain different pieces of evidence do, however, indicate that 
INHP-II did exert specific influence: 


e The most accepted method of attributing causal linkages between 
interventions and outcomes is the comparison with non-intervention areas in 
randomized studies. Two evaluation research studies conducted by the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health, using two intervention 
(INHP-assisted) and two non-intervention (non-INHP-assisted) districts has 
been mentioned. Changes in child caring and feeding behaviors were shown in 
these studies to be clearly greater in INHP-assisted districts in the case of a 
number of indicators related to newborn care and infant feeding, but neither 
nutritional status nor neonatal mortality showed significant change over the 
less than three years of the intervention period. This has been discussed in 
brief earlier. 


° Since it was not feasible to have control areas during the INHP-II baseline 
and endline surveys, definitive conclusions cannot be inferred about what 
change the program brought about at full scale. Less direct evidence | 
suggests that INHP-assisted areas performed better than other areas in the 
same states. Some illustrative examples were provided above, using NFHS-3 
data for comparison. 


* Some interventions that INHP promoted were relatively unique in their 


emphasis, and can be distinguished from other less specific interventions. 
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From the periodic rapid assessments (RAPs), for instance, it is possible 

to examine whether home contacts by AWW and ANM increased over time 
selectively over any other contacts for specified periods. Figures 10.22 and 
10.23 present such comparisons, presenting percentage increments in the 
proportion of mothers reporting any contacts vs home contacts. If increases 
had been non-specific, all kinds of contacts would have changed either 
similarly or randomly. As can be seen in both instances, the jumps in home 
contacts, where they have occurred, are substantial, unidirectional and much 


higher than for other types of contacts. 


There are a number of other interventions that are specific to INHP in their 
emphasis, such as other specified points of contact and advice, and specific 
behaviors such as quantities of complementary foods, feeding out of a 
separate bowl or plate, the identification and care of premature neonates, 


Figure 10.22: Percentage 
increments in contacts 

by AWW or ANM during 
pregnancy between Round 2 
(2004) and Round 3 (2005) 
of RAPs, mothers of children 
0-5 months old. 
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Figure 10.23: Percentage 
increment in contacts by 
AWW or ANM at home vs 
elsewhere in the last one 
month between Rounds 

2 (2004) and 3 (2005), 
children 6-11 months old. 
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and the preparation during pregnanc 


| y for immediate neonatal care. M 
of these interventions, al — 


‘the though always a part of the national programs in 
principle, had never found operational emphasis earlier, and had probably 


never been measured in assessments at any appreciable program scale 

Each of these indicators has been shown to have improved over time in 
many of the panel districts for which RAPs data are available, and in the 
districts where evaluation research was conducted. However, from within 
these data sets, it is not easy to find convincing “control” variables to make 
comparisons with INHP-specific variables in a manner similar to what has 
been illustrated for home contacts above. 


The Cost and Cost-effectiveness of INHP-II 


What did it cost to run INHP-II? At what cost was the catalytic effect 
achieved? What would it cost to run a similar intervention at scale in the 
future? Paper 12 in this series, using an activity-based cost analysis of the 
program as a unifying analytic framework. The study estimates that the annual 
cost of implementing INHP-II was between INR 527 million and INR 630 
million, based on 2006 costs. The study is based on a detailed analysis of 
two districts within two states (Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh), carefully 
selected to represent the variation in the program. The costs considered 
include shared program costs, in addition to all direct costs. The maximum 
variation in the estimates costs was 11 percent. About 20 percent of the total 
cost was incurred on the capacity building and supervision of AWW, the single 
biggest cost component of the program. On this basis, it was estimated that 
it would cost about INR 57 million annually to replicate INHP in one “typical” 
state (nine districts). 


The study also attempted a cost-effective analysis, based just on the estimated 
mortality impacts of changes seen in only three outcome indicators between 

the baseline and endline surveys: exclusive breastfeeding, vitamin A coverage 
and malnutrition rates. To quote, “The estimated mortality (only) impacts due 

to these three effects ... is 13,356 averted deaths and 380,719 DALYs gained. 
Comparing these annual impacts to the annual costs of RACHNA, and assuming 
that these impacts are due to RACHNA, it may be estimated that RACHNA’s cost 
per death averted is 47,209 rupees (US $1,098) and its cost per DALY gained is 
1,656 rupees (US $39). Bearing in mind that these are not definitive measures of 
the impact of RACHNA, despite the fact that these three measures only partially 
account for the impact of RACHNA activities, it may be concluded that from a , 
public health perspective, RACHNA is a “good buy”. The cost per death averted is 
the equivalent of 157 percent of India’s 2005 per capita gross domestic product 
(GDP) of US $714, and the cost per DALY gained is 5.5 percent of the per capita 
GDP ... According to WHO ... criteria, because it has a cost per een averted that 
is less than per capita GDP, RACHNA is “very cost-effective” and is a good value 
for money.” In the absence of a control or comparison group, these estimates 
should be considered indicative and not definitive. 
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Can National Programs be Meanin 


fully I 
Lessons from INHP gtully Influenced at Large Scale? 


At the outset, there were few precedents of engaging national programs at 
operational levels for INHP to follow. This was perhaps the first time an external 
agency, especially an NGO, was taking on the task of catalyzing change at 
this scale in public health programs, with specific impact level goals. INHP-II 
was launched and completed even as debates continued about what might be 
effective ways of addressing child health at scale in India, which was contributin 
so much to the global burden of child malnutrition and mortality.*” Much was 
therefore learnt on-the-job, as it were. Common sense approaches substituted 
hard-evidence-based, researched solutions, which were scarce, and continue to 
be scarce, in any case. The inherent variation in administrative and technical 
efficiencies across districts and states, within both, implementation teams of 
ICDS and RCH, and INHP teams, added to the complexity. Thus, it is more fruitful 
to learn from the varied lessons that the project threw up, than to think of the 
project as one monolithic approach that passed or failed. This last section of 
the paper attempts to first, describe some important challenges for an external 
facilitator in dealing with systems, and then to briefly pull together possible 
answers to some relevant questions related to the significance of the INHP 
experience, and its implications for strengthening Public Health systems 


The Special Challenges in Working with Public Health Programs, from the 
Perspective of an External Catalyst 


Competing priorities 

One of the most distracting aspects of working with ICDS is the wide range of 
external influences that the program is subject to, at all levels. A number of 
different development assistance agencies attempt to strengthen the program 
mostly at national and state levels, not often in coordination or even necessarily 
in similar directions, while other government departments, including the district 
administration, have learnt to depend upon the ICDS network to either extend 
their reach to every village or to obtain village-level information. This is a widely- 
discussed problem, but one that requires careful correction. The answer cannot 
be to make it completely insular to external influence, but to create moderating 
mechanisms which insulate the program from sudden extraneous workloads, 
while providing ways of continually evaluating performance and refining program 
strategies. Such mechanisms are currently ad hoc, at best, and usually not 
effective: at any given time, ICDS functionaries carry significant burdens of work 
unrelated to ICDS objectives - or only notionally related, and are too fatigued to 
focus consistently on their primary tasks. The programs of the health department, 
too, suffer similarly. However, given the much wider range of programs they are 
anyway subject to, it is a little more difficult to identify truly extraneous load. 


s as goals even though it was largely uncertain, as of 2001 


, , - — | . 
7 INHP-II had committed to mortality and malnutrition level imp hyeoctne immediath comet of malnutrition and mortality 


when INHP-II began, whether and to what extent interventions ad 
could be addressed at scale. Even as of 2008, the uncertainty persists. 
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ften determines relative priorities of different 
both ICDS and health functionaries are often 


caught up with the implementation of a certain scheme in high sik hk 
in a given state at a given time, sometimes to a remarkable leve ° ie ea : 
of all else, including their “routine” work. This 1s justified at the higt est leve 

as a democratic mandate, and often dressed up with exaggerated claims of 
achievement. In reality, even those schemes that are somewhat effective usually 
disrupt attention from essential health services, because functionaries quickly 
learn that they will be held to account only to a particular favorite scheme, and 
their non-performance in other areas is of no consequence. Since most external 
agencies function in tight project timelines, the loss of time and effort as a 
consequence of such over-ruling priorities is immensely frustrating. 


The projected political mileage 0 
interventions in a program. Thus, 


Poor outcomes focus 

Both, health and ICDS programs, like many other government programs, have 
inadequate mechanisms to ensure an outcomes focus, and remain burdened largely 
with monitoring inputs - activities, tasks, administrative chores. The MIS of both 
departments are designed for such a focus. This makes it difficult for an external 
facilitator to argue for reform towards effectiveness — the frames of reference are 
not easy to reconcile. Long decades of such activity focus have also blunted the 
abilities of program leadership at most levels to think and act differently. 


Lack of will to ensure convergent action 

Much as one might wish otherwise, strategic collaboration between the ICDS and 
health programs remains poor, despite overlapping goals. The best that can be 
usually achieved is operational convergence at the level of the frontline workers 
- the AWW and ANM, and even casual observations reveal the gross opportunities 
missed for synergistic functioning. To an external observer, it almost seems 

as if actions to demonstrate convergent functioning are a matter of political 
correctness than genuine felt need of the two departments. If the country is to 
make a serious effort to get close to the millennium development goals related 
to maternal and child health and nutrition, it is vitally important that ICDS 

and health programs forge a strategic partnership and plan. Such a plan would 
explicitly estimate the extent of reductions in mortality and malnutrition that 
can be brought about by the direct interventions of these programs, and identify 
strategies, including detailed log-frames and timelines for achieving the goals, 
as well as mutual responsibilities and mechanisms for collaboration and joint 
monitoring. Such an approach will also permit the identification of underlying 
causes that direct intervention programs are not designed to addresses, and to 
plan for other development efforts to address these. In this way, accountabilities 
can be fixed and realistic plans made and executed. 


The effective vs. the visible 


It is a well-recognized principle that, in any organization, sustained change for 
the better depends on the nurturing of individuals and encouraging them to excel. 
The government is no exception, and most government programs are beholden to 
a handful of dedicated individuals who hold up the world, as it were, Apart from 
aap encouragement by the occasional enlightened senior bureaucrat, these 
individuals get little by way of incentive to continue to perform. The incentive 
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not to perform is thus considerable, and the easiest way to outwit the occasional 
determined administrator is to persuade the more dedicated colleagues - oy = 

subordinates ~ not to perform above the mutually decided “standard”. This makes 
It very difficult to move things from the top, or to expect that good marie will 


diffuse easily among the functionaries, Reversing such tendencies re 


| quires long 
term investment in a set of “ 


. ma | soft” approaches, which are attractive neither to 
time-limited projects nor to limited tenure bureaucrats and politicians. Both are 
instinctively attracted to immediately visible, “ 


: hard” interventions that involve 
expenditure on materials rather than people. 


The agonies and ecstasies of tackling bureaucracies 

An agency seeking to influence the national programs would naturally seek 
“entry points” that are likely to provide maximal leverage. Most commonly used 
approaches include attempting to identify and win over power centers within 

the programs - influential politicians and bureaucrats, and at times technocrats. 
Experienced campaigners would probably concede that such approaches have 
limited effectiveness - usually because it becomes person-centric, depending 

on the continued incumbency of a certain powerful individual, and because it 
does not by any means guarantee the actual implementation of the approach or 
intervention that the catalyst wishes to promote. One quickly realizes that program 
bureaucracies can be efficient - if they so wish — in issuing orders for actions - such 
as instructions for adoption of a new approach, orders for training functionaries, 
even for recruitments and procurements - but the best plans can be laid low by 
the middle level program management at the district level, which is ultimately 
responsible for implementing anything in letter and spirit. Cadres in health and 
ICDS programs at this level are typically constituted by relatively senior officers 
of the district, who for various reasons do not have the interest and motivation 
(and often, the competence) to take on fresh challenges and to change status 
quo. It may be no exaggeration to say that no initiative till date - including INHP 
~ has found an adequate answer to this challenge. This is also often the point of 
frustration for district collectors and enlightened bureaucrats who want to induce 
meaningful change. One approach that has gained currency in the last decade is 
the strengthening of democratic accountability mechanisms, including usually the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. Predictably, program leadership and functionanes are 
reluctant to submit to oversight by such “external” influences, and the democrat 
institutions are themselves vulnerable to co-option. Also, as discussed earlier, 
while gross matters such as attendance by health personnel or the availability of 
supplies can be relatively easily monitored by such mechanisms, outcomes are 
often determined by subtler quality of care variables that do be lend a a 
to easy monitoring by lay persons. These aspects require continuous technical an 


managerial inputs through internal accountability mechanisms within programs. In 


untability mechanisms can only go a small distance, and 


j ternal acco 
a basic sense, ex ih 


there is little alternative to strong internal accountability systems 1n pro 


By and large, individual responses of bureaucrats and technocrats to external 


erized as cautiously welcoming, and even 
lly be obtained after tolerable 


almost inevitable, because of 


agencies’ projects can be charact 
formal approvals for different activities can usua 


delays. Thereafter, delays in implementation are 
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the many reasons discussed above. Usually, other priorities intervene (political 

nd being the most disruptive - making it difficult to move 
anything for months at a stretch), and even high levels of project funding may 
not be sufficient insurance against major delays. Agencies have learnt over time 
to accept this as an occupational hazard, but it is certainly an area calling for 
reform, if the programs must optimize on technical development assistance. Most 
bureaucrats are well aware of these limitations, and they often challenge agencies 
to show them a way forward within the limitations. The refrain is, “we know these 
problems and we admit that we find it difficult or impossible to perform, because 
of them; but you - who have greater flexibility - should be able to find a way out. 
What is the point if you also complain about the same problems?” This interesting 


argument provides a powerful point of entry. 


elections of any ki 


While on one hand, there is cautious acceptance of any new intervention or 
approach, there are serious limitations in the internal capacities to assess 
evidence and base decisions of wide replication on sound reasoning. Similarly, 
there are capacity limitations in being able to fine-tune interventions and 
strategies to maximize outcomes, even after a basic version of a strategy actually 
begins implementation. These limitations are shared to a variable extent by 
different development agencies, which all have a tendency to push limited 
agenda. Such limitations come to the fore most visibly when a certain approach 
is sought to be widely applied without adequate assessment and refinement, 
sometimes at the behest of an influential external player, at others by internal 
bureaucratic or political compulsions. At times, there is cursory or no consultation 
with development partners on such decisions, although the trend over the past 
several years is towards greater transparency. At all times there is reluctance 

to give sufficient time for an intervention to become established and assessed 

in a part of the universe before wider implementation, largely because uneven 
application of interventions is administratively inconvenient, and at times 
because of sheer impatience. Sometimes, important initiatives get lost in wrangles 
and one-upmanship at senior decision making levels within the government, 
while agencies await decisions, totally in the dark about what is holding up the 
decisions. When one considers the extent to which individuals within the systems 
can push or derail initiatives, one marvels at the amount of elbow room that 
seasoned bureaucrats can provide themselves in what otherwise appears a system 
of established rigidities. An external agency is usually left praying that it may 
encounter “favorable” officials. 


Some other well known challenges are - the frequent transfers of key officials 
at different levels, necessitating a lot of ground work to be redone with fresh 
incumbents, whose views and priorities might be entirely different from the 
previous ones; the reluctance to change established procedures, such as those 
associated with records and reports; the absence of reliable denominators in 
monitoring systems, rendering mounds of monthly reports virtually useless; 
oe absence of information on most behavior-related indicators in the routine 
information systems; the difficulties in coordinating with other wings of 

the government, such as mass communication, education, etc.; outdated 
communication strategies; “leakages” of resources of all description. 
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Each of these poses difficulties for an external facilitator, and INHP-I] had its 
share of challenges. It had to find its way around at least some, in order to 
function effectively. The rest of the section briefly summarizes what was achieved 


by the systems despite these challenges, and how INHP-II approaches may be 
relevant to other similar efforts. 


Interpreting the Evidence: What Did the ICDS and Health Programs Achieve 


During INHP-II? 


In simple terms, the INHP-IT experience appears to have demonstrated that it is 
possible for national public health Programs to produce measurable outcome level 
results in relatively short periods and for an external facilitator to do meaningful 
business with these programs - at scales that are convincing. The change that 
came about was not uniform across all areas, but appears to have been largely 
unidirectional (positive change) for most indicators, wherever change did take 
place. There is also considerable evidence, from the most objective sources 
available (the mothers and families) that such outcome level changes happened 
in parallel to increases in the use of processes that were predicted to be able to 
bring about outcome level change (particularly, actions taken by the ICDS and 
RCH program functionaries at household levels). In the case of the more specific 
outcomes, strong associations have been observed between those who received 

a service (such as advice from a health worker) and the reported practice of a 
desired caring or feeding behavior, and, at least some contexts, even associations 
between such services and impact on nutritional status and mortality. Wherever 
comparative data was available, most outcome indicators appear to have done 
clearly better in INHP-assisted areas. 


The measurements and assessments were not comprehensive, either in their 
geographic scope (disaggregated estimates are not available even for all the 
districts, let alone smaller areas) or in the outcome and process variables that were 
examined (several important explanatory variables have not been measured), or in 
the availability of a non-intervention comparison group in most instances. These are 
largely unavoidable limitations of any large, widespread program, and consequently, 
conclusions about achievements and reasons for successes and failures cannot all 
be definitive.*® What is clear, though, is that outcome levels changes (changes in 
service coverage, levels of practice of specific caring and feeding behaviors) were 
not restricted to small pockets - the changes in most of the important indicators 
were observed in at least half the districts and states for which measurements (sets 
of surveys) are available. Considering that even one district represented hundreds 
of villages, the scale of each district was quite substantial. Positive change in even 
one district should be noteworthy at such scale. 


Different magnitudes of achievement in different contexts reflect inherent or 
induced variation in the many program variables (time and attention given to the 
interventions by ICDS and health program functionaries, levels of understanding 


| ri aed w if king to scale, but this 
38 In the ideal world, one would wish for interventions and approaches to be set otned eg en phoshe poacher te 
does not always happen. Large nutrition intervention programs quite often report be a share may not have OO Ay 
studies, for instance: if the results of the latter were to strictly guide the larger programs, 


large programs at all. 
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stency of supervisory inputs and the inputs 
from INHP district teams). Yet, much of the variation in such program — 
appears to have ultimately manifested as differences In the strength : — 0 
implementation: close field observations suggest that the specificity of focus was 
weak in districts and states where measurable change was small or absent, and 
where change was substantial. 


among frontline workers, the cons! 


proportionately strong 


Conventional wisdom had suggested that the one year intervals between 
measurements (such as between the rounds of RAPs) would be too short to be 
able to measure change in behaviors. In retrospect, this interval has turned out 
to be not just sufficient to demonstrate change (and lack of change) in behaviors 
and service coverage, but also to diagnose gaps in implementation and to direct 
mid-course corrections. Also in retrospect, one can confidently conclude that if an 
‘ndicator of behavior change (or service coverage) did not show significant change 
over consecutive annual surveys (say, at least 10 percentage points, preferably 
more), this reflected implementation failure of correctible magnitude - and it was 
not simply a matter of waiting a little more for “interventions to mature”. Some of 
the eight panel districts found ways to make corrections by the next round, others 
did not. This lesson was not so clear until the third round of RAPs was completed, 
however, when it was possible to examine how different districts had fared over 
the previous two years. It became clear that in most instances, the districts that 
achieved better outcomes had indeed been more focused on ensuring quality of 
processes (such as home visits and supervision). A very few indicators just failed 
to take off - such as the very strictly defined thermal care indicator, “immediately 
dried and wrapped at birth”,?° and even in this case, while it may be comforting 
to attribute the failure to “strong cultural” reasons, it also probably reflected the 
lack of sufficiently sharp focus in implementation. By the time all this could be 
fully appreciated, the project was close to the end. 


It is necessary therefore to view the baseline-endline comparisons in Table 10.2 
in the light of the fact that these lessons were learnt relatively late in the life of 
the project, and that even by design, the project was not expected to reach full 
scale until late in its life. Although the difference between the two assessments 
was five years, and represented, in both cases, the full universe of the project, 
interventions reached full scale only in the year prior to the endline survey. 
Importantly, again, most changes appear to have come about between 2003 and 
2006, when interventions, by design, began reaching replication areas - that is, 
began reaching scale. This appears to indicate that there is indeed a scale effect, 
where interventions “take off” very rapidly at some critical point, possibly when 
several key variables fall in place. 


Some of the indicators used (and the ways in which they were used) for tracking 
behaviors and processes were not “standard” (such as, the indicators of amounts 


“ This was defined as the newborn baby being dried and wrapped before the placenta was delivered, with the understanding that 
this is the period during which the newborn is most vulnerable to hypothermia, and if the care-givers were indeed sensitive to 
the rationale for thermal care at birth, this indicator should improve. As discussed in the paper, Enhancing Newborn Care, in 
this series, the practice of immediate drying and wrapping defined in this manner was very low (less than 10 percent) to start 
with and remained very low, despite small improvements in some districts. Since this indicator was not measured at the project 
baseline, it is not mentioned in Table 10.2. Another thermal care indicator, the delaying of the first bath, showed dramatic 
increments from between the baseline and the endline, and an examination of the RAPs data suggests that much of this 
improvement happened after 2003, when the first round of RAPs wae conducted. 
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of complementary feeding, or those used as measures of processes and outcomes 
related to newborn care), and they were not formally val 7 
life, but there were no standard indicators available 
and outcomes, and the project did not have the tim 
them available before using them. They may not ha 
provided stable and internally consistent informati 
Also, most such indicators proved immensely usef 


idated during the project 

for assessing these processes 

€ to wait for research to make 
ve been perfect, but they 

On Over many rounds of Surveys, 


| ul, not just in measuring 
change, but as drivers of program implementation and management. 


The project has not convincingly demonstrated impact level change (or lack of 
it), that is, change in child malnutrition and mortality. Possible reasons have 
been discussed in earlier sections: partly, the problem lay in the difficulties 

in measuring mortality change in multiple program contexts, and partly in 
bringing about uniform change in the immediate determinants (caring and 
feeding behaviors, service coverage) of a magnitude that could measurably alter 
malnutrition and mortality rates. Part of the problem also probably lies in a 
significantly less than complete understanding of the causality of malnutrition 

in the South Asian context. The project did not, by design, address all the 
immediate causes of mortality and malnutrition. Notably, it did not utilize certain 
technological remedies of known value, such as the management of sepsis and 
asphyxia management or the treatment of childhood illnesses with antibiotics, 
zinc supplementation and oral rehydration. It did address preventive actions 
that could be practiced by families themselves with support from health care 
providers, and as it turned out, accumulating global evidence (as summarized 

by the Lancet child survival series (2003, 2005, 2008), for instance), has, in 
effect, endorsed the usefulness of most of the interventions that INHP chose to 
promote. The Lancet articles also estimate a predicted effect of high coverage of 
each intervention on child mortality, which should be applicable, with appropriate 
caveats, to the project context as well. Positive change was demonstrated in 

the coverage of most of these interventions during INHP-II. In the case of many 
interventions (for instance, thermal care, early breastfeeding and cord care among 
neonates, and complementary feeding practices and one- and two-dose vitamin 

A supplementation among older infants), coverage increased from extremely 

low levels to reach 30-50 percent or more during project life in several districts 
and states. By implication, these outcome-level changes must have had some 
impact on mortality and malnutrition, even if this was not measured, and with 
greater coverage, these outcome changes should lead to measurable impact. In 
this context, it is instructive to note that since early in this decade, there have 
been multiple powerful initiatives at the national level to introduce some of the 
technologically, driven interventions mentioned above at large scale, in the belief 
that these have the best chance of producing impact, but many of these have not 
been able to reach implementation stage yet.”° 


In summary, it is clear from the INHP experience that, given sumicient peri 
focus, existing public health systems largely the ICDS in close coordination wit 


ese technologies, which would presumably have 


“0 The INHP package has been criticized for not having included some of heal svailable for delivery through existing 


provided greater impact. However, almost none of the technologies were 
outreach mechanisms at large scale in India, even until INHP-II ended. 
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an take simple interventions to families that need them, at 
utcome level change. The methods used by INHP also 
on by an external catalyst can drive this change. 


with RCH program, C 
large scale, and bring about o 
strongly suggest that facilitati 


d Immediate Outcomes 


Besides achieving better outcomes during INHP-II as discussed, the ICDS and RCH 


programs made several long-term systemic gains. 


Strengthened local NGOs | Z 
Most state governments routinely seek the help of local NGOs for managing specific 


components of a number of programs, and the NRHM and ICDS have explicit 
budgetary provisions for nurturing such partnerships. While this is an attractive 
proposition, since it should bring together complementary strengths, such 
partnerships are not easy to sustain, and break down frequently. At least partly, 
the inexperience of NGOs in dealing with governmental procedures is responsible. 
As described earlier, a very large number of NGOs (at least one in every district), 
many of them relatively new to health interventions, were involved in INHP-II 
from the outset, initially helping develop Demonstration Sites, later involved in 
training activities and participating in block level ICDS-RCH convergence meetings, 
participating in data collection for district level surveys, and yet later facilitating 
sector meetings and monitoring progress of outcomes and processes and providing 
systematic feedback at sector and block levels. This practical grounding in program 
implementation, management and monitoring has left behind sizable teams with 
deeper understanding of programs and constructive engagement with government 
systems — a resource that can be tapped by the government programs in various 
ways. Besides being managerial resources, the minimum technical content that 
can be expected of these teams is a useful familiarity with maternal and child 
health and nutrition issues. In the process, interesting and potentially very useful 
informal partnerships have been built up local NGOs and communities, including 
community institutions, as well as functionaries of ICDS and health programs. 

In the typical Indian rural context, such relationships are often the lubricants 
that facilitate smooth interventions. These NGO teams hold much potential for 
learning and contributing to wider areas. The development of this NGO resource 

is particularly significant in the context of the indifferent experience with Mother 
NGOs of the RCH programs in many states. 


Responsive community-based organizations 

A significant proportion of the INHP-II effort was expended on exploring ways 

to involve community-based organizations of various descriptions, formal and 
informal (women’s self-help groups and other women’s groups, panchayati raj 
institutions, etc), in the program. Such groups were oriented to women and child 
health and nutrition issues, to the functioning of national programs, to their 
entitlements and to their own potential roles in catalyzing change at local and 
administrative levels. One comes across many anecdotal accounts of enthusiastic 
participation of such groups in various initiatives. The impact of this, while 
difficult to measure, is certainly palpable, and quite extensive - for instance, 
active groups of this nature were an essential part of all the demonstration sites, 
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Training mechanisms in every block 

The extensive training programs of INHP-II involved, besides the hundreds of 
thousands of participants who were trained, a large network of resource persons 
in each district. When asked to plan training strategies for an unrelated program, 
INHP district teams recently estimated that it was possible to quickly raise teams 
of at least 50 reliable resource persons in each of the INHP districts, comprised 
of good trainers within the ICDS and Health Departments, the government 
training institutions, as well as NGOs, academics, committed private practitioners 
and other free-lancing consultants with training experience. If needed, more 

can be inducted at block levels. Many of these resource persons are familiar 

with participatory training methods, and with a wide range of technical topics, 
and several have capacities to produce training materials and conduct trainers’ 
training programs. Also, training logistics have been worked out so often that 
organizing training programs in these districts is now “standardized”. Normally 
dormant between training programs, almost any kind of health and nutrition 
interventions can activate and utilize these mechanisms. 


Convergence forums 

The participation of ANMs of the RCH programs in ICDS sector meetings, and the 
joint periodic (monthly or quarterly) reviews by ICDS and RCH functionaries at 
the block level have been described earlier. The convenience of these forums for 
discussing and resolving coordination issues between AWW and ANM to facilitate 
maximal coverage of services has been widely appreciated by functionaries of both 
departments in most districts. Some of the concrete ways in which such forums 
have been fruitfully used were also described in earlier sections, and the extent of 
contribution of ICDS to achieving coverage of health interventions was presented. 
The idea of convergent functioning of these two departments is not new, but 

it had probably never materialized consistently over such a large area through 
replicable mechanisms to produce demonstrated, measured outcomes. Sometimes, 
when the formal forums become inactive, less formal links between program 
leadership at block levels remain alive. Sub-district level functionaries of ICDS 
and RCH in the INHP districts are now accustomed to establishing and sustaining 
dialogue about functional program issues. 


. 


Decentralized data generation and use 

When INHP-II started work, the only source of district level data was the DLHS 
surveys, conducted every few years. Even these were of very limited use to 

child health and nutrition programs because they generated very little useful 
information other than immunization coverage rates, and this was also limited 

by the small sample size of children within the overall sample of about 1000 
women of reproductive age per district. During INHP-II, at least one round of 
large sample surveys generating information on key process and outcome indictors 
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was conducted in virtually every project district, starting with the ree ee 
of RAPs in a panel of one district in each state, followed by less compte iets 
surveys in over 50 other districts, where data collection was more ani ; 
experience helped standardize tools, training and data handling proce ures, an 
INHP teams now facilitate such surveys in a number of states. A variety of options 
tain the cost and optimize quality of this data, and 
while limitations remain, it is now possible to generate robust enough estimates 
for a wide range of indicators at a district (or even lesser) level, for a small 
fraction of what it costs to conduct similar surveys through more conventional 
means. Concomitantly, ICDS and RCH program staff in many of these districts is 
now familiar with the use of surveys to generate estimates of service coverage. 
This experience is now available for wider application. 


have been explored to con 


Understanding and addressing exclusion 
One of INHP’s most overriding concerns has been to ensure inclusion of vulnerable 


families and individuals in public services that are designed to reach them, but 
often do not. Many forms of exclusion - based on social or economic inequity 

~ were explored and attempts were made to devise ways to address them during 
INHP-II, as discussed in an earlier section. As discussed in several other papers, 
equity gaps in the receipt of several MCHN services have either remained steady 
or have narrowed, when the overall coverage improved over the course of the 
project, indicating that the poor were reached as often, if not more often than 
the rich, during this period. Virtually every training program in INHP-II explicitly 
included discussions on reasons why people become excluded, and a wide range 
of interventions were devised to address these. Resultantly, this has probably left 
behind with program functionaries, considerable awareness of the reasons why 
people may get excluded, and of the strategies to minimize such exclusion while 
delivering services. 


Causal thinking to drive planning and review 

One of the core interventions of INHP was to encourage rational, evidence- 

based approaches to program planning and reviews, at all levels. This was a 
deliberate, conscious step away from the usual activity-driven planning, giving 
all activities a results orientation. Thus, for instance, whether in district level 
planning workshops or in sector meetings and training sessions, participants 
were persuaded to ask themselves why the coverage of a particular service, or 

the prevalence of a certain desired child caring practice was low, and to develop 
an action plan to deal with this cause. This process was considerably boosted 

by the use of independently collected survey data mentioned above, and forced 
program functionaries to look at variables and reasons beyond what was routinely 
collected and reported in the existing monitoring system. This also forced a 
minimum technical ngor in the program content, demystified outcomes and 
actions, and exposed redundancies. It often led to introspection among program 
functionaries, and regret that they had not followed such rational approaches 
from the outset - some of them expressed how much more they might have 
achieved if only they had such insights earlier, or if they had the liberty to apply 
what they were learning without the burden of meaningless activities. The extent 
to which thinking opened up probably varied with the skill of the facilitators and 
the levels of motivation of the functionaries. But it is probable that a critical 
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mass of functionaries now exists within the s 
at operational levels, who have internalized 
approach, and who can be tapped for achiey 
perhaps even in fields beyond child health. 


ystems in these districts mostly 
a result-oriented, causal thinking 
Ing greater program effectiveness, 


The INHP Approach to Engaging Systems: How R li ? 
Interventions? gaging sy eplicable? How Relevant for Other 


As mentioned at the outset, INHP-II started with certain assumptions, which 
shaped the original content of approaches to systems strengthening. As then 
articulated, this comprised strengthening of training institutions, and reforming 
the way information systems influenced supply-systems. As deeper understanding 
developed about what constituted gaps in the programs, these objectives seemed 
to become more distant, and “softer” aspects of the functioning of the systems 
were targeted. Eventually, these soft approaches became central to INHP’s 
approaches to engaging systems, and indeed, became the core component of 

the project itself. The approaches used in INHP-II for engaging ICDS and RCH 
programs may be summarized as below: 


e Levels of engagement: The greatest i ntensity of engagement was at sub- 
district levels, mostly at the levels of the ICDS supervisor, the AWW and the 
ANM. The engagement at the district level was crucial, however, in getting 
program and administrative leadership to permit and encourage engagement 
at more operational levels. The district level engagement also drove the 
closer coordination between ICDS and RCH programs at operational levels. 
Joint planning workshops at the district level, using available data, often 
initiated change. 


¢ The nature of engagement changed over the life of the project, but mostly 
involved supporting the adoption of specific processes that were designed 
to take effective technical interventions to the people, and predicted to 
lead to outcome level change. Initially, it was a set of four “best practices”, 
and later a refocusing and strengthening of basic tracking, supervisory and 
monitoring systems internal to both national programs, particularly ICDS. 
Specific tools, widely adapted, anchored these processes. The causal thinking 
approach followed in many states and districts, of first discussing why 
mortality and malnutrition are high, and then evolving operational approaches 
to specifically address these causes, appeared to have paid dividends. 
The development of an elaborate “impact hypothesis” in this manner was 
otherwise not a common practice in program planning. 


¢ Capacity building: Training was the most extensively used mode of building 
capacities to bring about change. As described earlier, the net exposure of 
individual ICDS and RCH functionaries to formal training under INHP was 
about two days, but was followed by constant supervisory emphasis on the 
selected processes and desired outcomes. Later, training was completely 
incorporated into routine sector meetings of ICDS and other available forums, 
a strategy that enabled very rapid scale up. 
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e The use of data: Over time, there was increasing emphasis on outcome level 
change, and in the use of data to determine the status of outcomes sf 
coverage and key caring and feeding behaviors). Eventually, as discusse 

ad at least one round of assessment of outcomes 

through sample surveys during INHP-II. This data was shared widely within 

the district, and even when not analyzed in depth, was sufficient to drive 
home the point that many desired outcomes had low coverage, and that 
processes likely to increase outcomes coverage were not being implemented 
as assumed. Measured facts proved to be powerful catalysts. 


above, most districts h 


* Institutionalizing convergence between programs: Block and sector level 
coordination forums between ICDS and RCH, often with involvement of the 
panchayati raj institutions, were consistently created or strengthened, and 
served to ensure at least a minimal functional dialogue between the two 


important programs. 


¢ Influencing policy: The lessons from the field and results of surveys informed 
engagements at state and national levels, and influenced several initiatives, 
including several state nutrition policies, the eleventh five year plans for ICDS 
and NRHM, and the reform of the ICDS MIS. 


As indicated earlier, most of these engagement approaches were developed 
through experience and common sense, rather than formal research, and often 
involved participatory problem solving exercises with program functionaries. 
Most of these are therefore inherently replicable.** District and State teams 

of INHP, aided by local NGO teams working for INHP, were at the forefront of 
such engagement. Most of them did not have formal medical or public health 
qualifications, but had learnt to engage existing systems and facilitate program 
implementation from experience. Internal planning and review sessions within 
INHP provided them the necessary technical background of the interventions, as 
well as the program logic. They were backed by technical teams based in the INHP 
headquarters in Delhi. While a set of teams with deeper technical backgrounds 
was deemed desirable from the outset, the largely non-medical nature of these 
teams had important practical advantages: their engagement with functionaries 
of ICDS and RCH was probably less threatening, and more broad-based than 
would have been possible with medical teams. These teams were able to involve 
themselves in tasks that might have been seen as undignified or peripheral by 
medical consultants. 


More importantly, it was not easy to find persons with public health backgrounds 
and experience in the areas of concern to INHP-II in sufficient numbers even 

to fill the complement of technical posts available throughout project life at 

the headquarters. It was a slow realization that hit the project leadership after 
repeated attempts to hire specialists - that such specialists, even if some existed, 
were not really available for such work in India. Malnutrition was an ancient 
problem that public health programs in India had simply not paid attention 


4 ~ ae many of these approaches are being standardized and replicated in 21 totally new districts in Andhra Pradesh and 
-hhattisgqarh. 
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had all but forgotten, 
uisite experience of bringing 
mmediate determinants 


: Was neonatal, a problem 
recognized since less than a decade, and few had an opportunity of building 


up experience in reducing it in Program contexts. This is a situation unlikely 


to change soon, unless concerted efforts are made to nurture such program 
specialists. 


In any case, the lack of highly specialized teams makes the INHP-II approaches 
more replicable, at least with respect to catalyzing change in ICDS. The experience 
with the RCH and other Health Department programs is more limited, but such 

an exercise is likely to be somewhat more difficult - not simply because of the 
necessity to engage with technical specialists, but also because supervisory 
hierarchies are less functional than in the case of ICDS. Simply put, while both 
systems would benefit from interventions that sharpen technical focus and 
enhance managerial effectiveness and efficiencies, the Health Department is 

in greater need of management inputs. The ICDS program in many states has a 
better accountability structure, but lacks technical sharpness. An external catalyst 
agency should be successful if it followed an approach that permitted such gaps 
to be identified and addressed. 


How different are the INHP approaches from other approaches? The development 
and use of an “impact hypothesis” or log-frame is still not common practice in 
public health programs, certainly at operational levels. The identification and 
measurement of key variables is also different from common practice. Many earlier 
approaches to engaging systems by other agencies have stopped at providing 
training, sometimes far more intensively than INHP did, and measuring change 

in terms of skill and knowledge enhancements of service providers. They rarely 
identify clearly, and track or measure, processes that are critical to bringing about 
outcomes. Similarly, outcomes themselves are not frequently measured, as they 
were during INHP-II. 


Would the approaches of INHP-II work for interventions other than what the 
project promoted? In principle, yes - any intervention that needs universal 
service coverage or behavior change at the family level should work as well as it 
did under INHP, or better, since lessons are now available from this project. In 
practice, there are bound to be limitations. INHP-II has probably explored the 
whole range of ‘child health and nutrition interventions that the ICDS program 
is mandated to deliver; any new interventions, such as the involvement of ICDS 
in management of sick neonates, will first need policy level change. The Health 
Department has a broader mandate, but here, the problem is of the lack of a 
robust enough delivery mechanism. The ASHA initiative under NRHM comes 
with hope of strengthening the delivery mechanism, but is yet to prove itself. 
In fact, the coming of the ASHA has, at least for a while, made it difficult for 
ICDS as well. The differential incentive structures in the face of an overlap of 
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The issue of the replicability of INHP approaches, however, comes with caveats. 
CARE-India found it simpler to engage ICDS at such scale at operational levels 
because INHP was built on a platform of trust based on a decades-old close 
relationship. The relationship was strong enough to withstand the cessation of 
supply of food commodities by CARE to ICDS in 2003. But besides a supplier of 
commodity, CARE was also seen as an international NGO of repute, having field 
presence and resources, available to work with the government in handling 
emergencies such as natural disasters, an agency comfortable to work with, 
having committed staff who could be counted on to provide help in many ways, 
and lately, as a technically capable organization, able to support technical 
training and conduct credible large scale health surveys. Such credibility can, of 


course, be built by a committed agency (if not a project) for itself over time. 


A recognized limitation of the INHP approach was that it attempted to change 
fundamental operational processes of ICDS such as the daily routine of AWW and 
her supervisors, without reforming all technical interventions of ICDS as much 
as it did the child health and nutrition interventions. For instance, pre-school 
education, constituting a large part of ICDS work, was not touched. This limited 
the extent of process reform, and also made it less comfortable for ICDS to deal 
with reform. Over time, the implications of this limitation became more obvious. 
A more comprehensive approach, perhaps in partnership with other agencies or 
projects that can provide the needed complementary technical skills, would be 
more desirable. 


Finally, and relevantly, it should be mentioned that while the broad approach 

to engaging systems has found consensus within INHP teams, there may not 

be consensus on all the details. For instance, by the end of INHP-II, there were 
numerous versions of almost all the tools that characterized the strategy from 
2005 onwards in different districts and states. Some such variations have been 
discussed earlier. It is tempting to believe that, with time, some of these vanants 
could have been tested and reconciled, and a narrower consensus arrived at. 


The most important lesson from INHP-II appears to be that measurable progress 
can be achieved at the outcomes level by the national programs despite their 
varied problems, and this can be catalyzed by identifying and utilizing the 
opportunities that are still available, and by tapping into the goodwill of the 
many concerned program functionaries and officials who hold the systems 
together against tremendous odds. 
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outcomes (service coverage and levels of practice of caring and feeding behaviors); (c) evidence that project 
areas have done better over the same period in the case of indicators for which comparable estimates - 
available for non-project areas; (d) evidence that the most substantial increments occu 
interventions began reaching scale; (e) evidence that change was more substantial for indicators which were 
specific to INHP, as against indicators common to programs; (f) evidence of effective convergent functioning of 
ICDS and RCH programs. While the final evaluation found an eight percentage point decrease in the proportion 
of malnourished children 12-23 months old as compared to the endline, program-wide, neither of the evaluation 
research studies conducted in two districts demonstrated significant change in malnutrition or mortality rates. 
Possible explanations are discussed. 


rred when the project 


In the light of available evidence, the final section discusses the special challenges faced by external 
catalysts like INHP in dealing with government programs, the characteristics of INHP approaches to some of 
these challenges, ways in which the programs have been strengthened beyond producing outcomes, as well 
as the potential for replication of these approaches. Many of the INHP approaches were based on common- 
sense and experience, since the project did not have the luxury of evidence for or against approaches 

to make a difference at this scale. The paper concludes that despite formidable difficulties, the national 
programs can achieve measurable change in critical health and nutrition indicators over relatively short 
periods of time using methodical approaches, and that an external catalyst can do meaningful business with 
national programs at scale. 
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This series of working papers was envisioned and written by persons actively involved in the program 
design and implementation. USAID/BASICS directly contributed to the writing and production of this 
series of papers in several ways before it closed in India in December 2007. A number of data support 
and field staff gave invaluable contributions, and the papers were reviewed by CARE-India and USAID/ 
India staff. 


The main contributors to this paper were Deepika Chaudhery, Joby George, Rashmi Kukreja, Sridhar 
Srikantiah, Sunil Babu and Usha Kiran. 


Questions and comments are welcome. For this paper, they may be addressed to 
sridharmfc@yahoo.com or to dora@careindia.org. 
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Two major projects of the Reproductive and Child Health, Nutrition and HIV/AIDS (RACHNA) oni 
of CARE-India completed five years of work supported by funds from USAID in late 2006. The i 
second phase of Integrated Nutrition and Health Project (INHP-II) was aimed at helping reduce , 
child malnutrition and mortality. The rural component of the Chayan project primarily addressed | ne 
unmet need for spacing methods, while its urban component attempted to reduce HIV transmiss on 
among at-risk groups. Together, the projects covered 78 districts and 22 cities, spread over 10 stat eS, 
and worked closely with key national programs and a spectrum of different partners. This series of 

working papers documents the results and lessons from these five years. 


Executive Summary: What we have learnt so far 
Paper1 : What RACHNA has Done So Far: Program Descnption 
Paper 2. : Methods Used for Assessments in the RACHNA Program 


Paper 3 : Enhancing Newborn Care 
Paper 4 : Changing Infant and Child Feeding Behaviors 
Paper 5 : Widening Coverage of Micronutnent Supplements 


Paper 6 : Supplemental Feeding: It’s Role in a Large Scale Maternal and Child Nutntion 
and Health Program 


Paper 7 : Widening Coverage of Pamary Immunization 
Paper 8 : Deepening Access to Spacing Methods 
Paper9 : HIV Prevention in Vulnerable Indian States 


Paper 11 : Engaging Communities to Improve Health and Nutrition Outcomes: The Role of 
Community Volunteers in INHP | 


Paper 12 : A Cost Analysis of the RACHNA Program 
Toolkit +: Tools Used to Strengthen Program Implementation in INHP-II 
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